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© Jon's Studio Chicago 
Rejoicing that the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers will soon have a home of its own are four 
past presidents of the organization, whose faith 
and labors spurred the growth and greatness of the 
parent-teacher movement. On September 24 they 
joined President Mrs. Newton P. Leonard in the ceremony 
that commemorated the laying of the cornerstone 
for the new national headquarters building. From left 
to right, Mrs. L. W. Hughes, Mrs. William A. Hastings, Mrs. 
Leonard, Mrs. John E. Hayes, and Mrs. William Kletzer. 
Mrs. Leonard closed her stirring message with a 
poem especially written for the occasion. 


Dedication 


Listen well. ... 
A stone speaks in the silence. 
Stones are at home with time: they can speak softly 
And let the years take up the melody: 
And this elected stone has words to say 
About a dream that here moves into substance. . . . 


As man’s eternal spirit finds a lodging 

In flesh and bone, dreams that are born of spirit 
Seek an abiding place: they take on form, 

And we behold their glory. 


Here today 
We lay a cornerstone—and lift our eyes 
To where new walls stand up, housing the dream; 
And all the fingers of our hearts reach out 
To touch the embodied hope, and find it good. 


At this appointed hour and place we gather 

To stand confirmed in caring; and around us 

We know a cloud of witnesses, a throng 

Of men and women—too many to name or number— 
Who come in spirit out of the winding years. . . . 
Out of today’s multitudinous homes .. . 

Out of the little schools and the big schools. .. . 


They come as pilgrims come, and gather with us. 
The heart sees them, and the stone speaks for them 
Words of inscription to be deeply carved 

Upon this building made of stone and dream: 

Let no one enter here save those who know 

The future is a child with laughing eyes. 


Bonaro W. OVERSTREET 








PYProsidents 
Message 





Vith Grateful Hearts 


Aitroust each of us, this Thanksgiving, can 
find much that arouses gratitude within us, there ts 
one gift that calls for thanks from every parent- 
teacher member in the land. Because as 1 write this 
message my mind still dwells on that memorable day, 
September 24, when we laid the cornerstone of ow 
new headquarters building, I want to share with you 
some of the words I spoke on that occasion to the 


assembled members and friends of our organization. 


Today you and I are seeing a dream come true. 
Fifty-six years after the founding of our organiza- 
tion we have a home of our own. Though the struc- 
ture before us has been in our minds for many years, 
it began to take definite shape when our national 
headquarters committee was appointed in June 
1947. From that time on, no effort has been spared, 
and now finally our vision has been translated into 
stone and steel. 

Long dreams and untiring labor have fashioned 
this new headquarters of ours. But no one commit- 
tee, large or small, is responsible for it. Millions of 
men and women have helped to build it. 

It has been a moving experience to watch the con- 
tributions come in. Most of them have been small 
amounts. Every P.T.A. in the land has had a hand in 
this project, so close to all our hearts. And today, as 
we lay the cornerstone, our thanks go out to those 
who have shared in our venture. Each gift, no matter 
how small, has been an investment in tomorrow. For 
this building is dedicated to children—and children 
are the world’s tomorrow. 

This building, itself the fruit of vision and labor, 
will soon become the setting for new visions and 
labors. As our membership has grown to a magni- 
ficent eight million, so has our work. The needs of 
all parents, all teachers, all children—these have been 
from the first the deep concern of the National Con- 
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gress of Parents,and Teachers. Although this struc- 
ture of stone and steel stands here in the city of 
Chicago, its influence, its resources, its force will be 
felt the country over. Our address is Chicago; our 
neighborhood is the U.S.A. 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
came into being because mothers, fathers, teachers, 
and other citizens saw the need for it. As long as 
there are children, and free men who care about 
them, so long will there be need for a grand alliance 
of men and women who have the purpose, the in 
telligence, and the dedication to build the best pos- 
sible world for children and youth. On this day we 
say to the world: We believe in the future of Amet 
ica. We believe too in the future of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, one of the great 
forces in American life. We endorse the principles 
of our powerful movement, and we pledge our sup- 
port in the interests of children everywhere. 

We are a peacelul people. Ours is a peacelul move- 
ment, though we have always been quick to discover 
and dispel any peril that threatens the welfare of 
our children and our beloved country. And because 
ours is a movement ol service, it is only fitting that 
in this memorable moment we dedicate ourselves 
once again, with hope and prayer, to the service ol 
our country and its children, 


By the meditations of our hearts and the deeds we 
do, may the Lord know how thankful we are for our 


new parent-teacher home. May He shine on it and 
bless our efforts to serve all His children. 


dusty P hermud 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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Loyd W. Rowland 


po you like to go early to a concert, and watch and 
listen to the musicians as they tune their instru 
ments? A violinist will begin to twist a peg and try 
the string with his bow. The note is too low. He 
twists some more. The note is still slightly flat. It 
may sound right to you, but the violinist is not sat 
ished. He turns the peg ever so slightly and again 
bows the string. You observe his satisfaction as he 
knows now that everything is all right. 

That is the way it is with our emotions. They 
start off out of tune, at least by adult standards, 
and we try most of our lives to get them just right. 
Fake jealousy, for instance. It is an emotion directly 
related to love. It is love that is a little “flat.” It 
is love that feels unsale. The same is true of temper 
and obstinacy. Temper is related to anger—a qual- 
ity of human life that we don't want to give up, 


lor it can be directed into helptul channels and be’ 


used to get things done. As for obstinacy, surely it 


is possible to recognize here a kinship to persistence, 
a desirable characteristic in adolescents and adults. 
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Obstinacy 


So it is better to think of temper, jealousy, and 
obstinacy as immature emotions that can be directed 
into the mature emotions of anger, love, and per 
sistence. To go back to the analogy of the violin, let 
us say that temper, jealousy, and obstinacy are emo- 
tions that are in need of tuning. 

The question that naturally arises is this: What 
can we do to help these emotions develop in the di- 
rection of maturity? 

First of all, let’s do some soul searching to see 
whether anything needs to be done or whether the 
reason why a change seems desirable lies in the pai 
ents’ convenience. One of the first matters to con 
sider in our soul-searching process is whether a child 
is exhibiting an immature emotion trom sheer imt- 
tation. Temper is a counter response to temper. Ob- 
stinacy is sometimes a response to obstinacy. Jeal- 
ousy in a parent is quickly observed by a child. 

Here is something else we may as well admit at 
the start. Adults have a habit of justifying their dis- 
like of children’s behavior by using terms that con- 
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This is the third article in the [953-54 study program 


for the parents of preschool 


What ails these children? Jim throws a 
fit when forbidden to ride his bike. Patty 
simply will not go to school in “that old 
sweater.” And June is so mean to the 
baby that it isn’t safe to leave them alone. 
What is wrong? Perhaps nothing except 
that they’re playing a classic piece 

off key. Somebody, preferably a parent, 


needs to give them the pitch. 


demn the child and tend to justify themselves. For 
example, temper is a word that is sometimes applied 
to a child because the parents disapprove ol the 
situations in which he becomes angry. Or obstinacy, 
to an adult, may mean that the father or mother is 
about to be bested by a highly persistent child. 

Let us assume, however, that there is need to help 
along the development of a child’s emotions. What 
can be done? How does one proceed in dealing with 
emotions that are out of tune? Let’s say the child is 
yours and the trouble is temper. Dicky flies off the 
handle all the time. As a practical measure, what 
can you do? First, make a list—which you never, 
never let Dicky see—of the times by the clock when 
he shows temper during the day, and describe the 
type of situation that produced each outburst. 

This may be a very revealing experience lor you, 
Ihe temper flare-ups may not be as frequent as you 
had thought. Also, as you put them down you may 
see that there are fewer situations that give rise to 
Dicky’s temper than you had supposed. Apply good 
business sense—or, as we would say these days, good 
personnel relations. Find a solution that will in- 
volve less thwarting of the child; for, after all, that’s 
what is likely to bring on the temper. Sometimes a 
good, healthy compromise can be worked out so 
that the child loses out less often. 

You don’t want your child to come to adulthood 
without the capacity to become angry. There are so 
many situations in life toward which we are entitled 
to display anger—righteous indignation, we call it. 
On the other hand, you don’t want your child to 
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and school-age children 


become angry unnecessarily, nor do you wish him 
to show too intense anger. As is so often said by 
experts in economics, “Water is a fine thing, but 
too much of it may drown you.” The same is true 
of the emotions, particularly anger. 

On the other hand, suppose Dicky has learned to 
get what he wants by a show of temper and uses 
that method habitually. You are going to have to 
be strong and not allow him to get what he wants 
by being ugly. You must speak and act calmly and 
with firmness and assurance. There must be no 
wishy-washiness about rewarding temper one time 
and punishing it the next. Temper, as a device fon 
getting one’s way in a family situation, is not limited 
to children. Even husbands and wives often use it. 


Monster with the Green Eyes 


Handling jealousy may be somewhat easier. Jeal 
ousy is not a general characteristic but usually is di- 
rected toward only one or two individuals, Here you 
as a parent need to engage in some wise planning. II 
an older child is becoming jealous of a younger 
child, you need to go out of the way to show affec- 
tion for the jealous one. He feels that he is losing out 
with his parents. And he may be at that. There is 
often a temptation to love a jealous child even less, 
when actually he needs more affection. 

The really smart thing to do about jealousy is 
assurae that it is going to occur and anticipate it. 
Sometimes it appears in disguised forms. Many par 
ents will assert proudly, “Our older little girl isn’t 
jealous of her younger sister. Look how carefully 
she keeps the little one from being harmed.” To the 
child psychologist that extra care may be convincing 
evidence that what Margaret really wants to do is 
to push Baby Betty out into the street—all because 
Betty is taking her place in her parents’ affections. 

At this point perhaps it would be wise to say 
that it is almost never safe to leave an older child 
to care for a younger one, particularly if a feeling ol 
jealousy is known to exist—or if even a_ possible 
jealousy situation is involved. For one thing, it is 
unfair to expect mature behavior of the older child. 
Usually when parents leave an older child to take 
care of a younger one they are going out to have 
fun, and the older child senses it in their attitude. 

We may as well admit too that jealousy is certain 
to appear in a child whenever there is an occasion 
to arouse it—that is, whenever someone else, young 
or old, begins to move in and take away the affec 
tion to which the child is accustomed. You can 
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never control jealousy situations completely. Out- 
siders have their eflects on a family. They make re- 
marks that tend to arouse jealousy. They call atten- 
tion to children’s relative size, good looks or the op 
posite, resemblance to parents, and disposition, as 
hown in such matters as sharing toys. They don't 
mean any harm, but they can throw a monkey wrench 
into a fairly peaceful home life. 

Parents themselves sometimes provoke jealousy by 
saying to their first-born, “You're older, and we ex- 
pect you .” This forcing of a more mature be- 
havior upon a youngster is usually for their own 
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convenience, and it olten makes the child) more 
jealous than he is anyway. 

What can we do about jealousy? One thing we 
can always do is give the jealous child our undi- 
vided, undistracted, complete, interested, warm, 
friendly attention for a reasonable length of time 
each day. Go off into a room alone with him. Don't 
make a ceremony of it, but let him know that you 
will do with him whatever he wants to do, whether 
it is play trains, play dolls, or just talk. In this way 
you reassure him, and when he is certain you love 
him as strongly as ever, his jealousy will diminish. 

You may say that you don’t want a child to be 
jealous-natured, but that you do want him to be 
capable of jealousy, This is a hard distinction to 
make, particularly for a child, Certainly as we come 
to maturity we realize that there are some allections 
which we do not share with other people—some situa- 


tions in which jealousy ts a legitimate emotion. 
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Beware of Faulty Diagnosis 

The quality of “keeping at” a thing is one we 
sometimes discourage in children, only to discover 
later that as adolescents they need a great deal more 
of it than they have. At this stage we complain that 
they give up easily, that they don’t keep “hitting the 
ball,” that they seem interested in a particular type 
of work today but give it up tomorrow. It could 
well be that we are too prone to discourage per- 
sistence when children are young. Certainly it is one 
of the finest of human qualities. 

As for altering obstinate behavior, again there are 
really only about two things we can do. One is to 
explain to the child the reason why we want him to 
do a certain thing. The other is to see that if he 
continues to behave obstinately he loses out on some 
especially desirable experience. As is the case with 
temper, a parent needs great firmness and kindness 
when attempting to reduce obstinacy. 

But let’s not worry too much over these conspicu- 
ous emotions or make our children feel guilty about 
showing them. When adults put too much emphasis 
on children’s outbursts, even a young child may tend 
to suppress what he feels. He may rid himself of the 
appearance of emotion, so that he seems on the sur- 
face to be a placid individual. It sometimes happens, 
too, that a child seems to lose his emotions entirely, 


Occasionally the Critic, Always the Guide 


Let's summarize by saying that part of the difh- 
culty in discussing children’s emotions is the way 
we use words. Adults “get there first” by using an 
ugly term, such as temper or jealousy or obstinacy, 
to describe the behavior of a child, and the child 
stands condemned from the start. (Part of this tend- 
ency is due to the adults’ desire to justify their own 
failures.) Just by repeating these words a parent 
often comes to believe what he says. And even more 
awful, the child will come to believe it too! 

It does no good whatever to tell the child not to 
show temper or not to be jealous or not to be ob- 
stinate. We are wasting our energy when we tell him 
not to show these qualities. Rather, we must arrange 
the situations of his life so as to reward the kind of 
emotion we want him to express and not reward the 
kind we want him to eliminate. 

But before we do this, why don’t we agree on ome 
thing? Let's agree not to classify any child's be 
havior as unacceptable until we can look ahead and 
see what desirable qualities it may lead to in adult 
hood. Then let us endeavor to guide such traits 
rather than erase them trom the child’s personality. 





Loyd W. Rowland has been director of the Louist- 
ana Society for Mental Health since 1945. He has 
taught psychology at leading universities and is well 
known for his writings on early childhood education. 
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Public Education 


Committee on School Education 


National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


John W. Studebaker, Chairman 


Last spring, assisted by state presidents and other 
parent-teacher leaders, the Committee on School Education 
asked parents throughout America to decide what questions 
about education and the schools seemed most serious and 
important to them. Hundreds of these queries came 
flooding in to the committee from almost every state in 
the Union. From among them 101 were selected as 

most representative of country-wide concern. The answers 
will appear in a series of articles of which this is the first. 
“lt should be understood,” says Dr. Studebaker, “that the 
answers are not intended to be the ‘last word.’ 

it is hoped, however, that they will be useful to 


many readers and stimulating to all.” 


1. How do the goals of modern education differ from 
those of education in the “old days”? 


In the “old days” the school’s most important goal was 
to hand down to the young the knowledge that bad been 
accumulated by scholars and put between the covers ol 
books. ‘Today the major goal of the school is to help young 
people live happy and useful lives. 

Let’s illustrate with a passage from the course of study 
adopted for the schools of Providence, Rhode Island, in 
1800: 


“The principal part of the Instruction will consist in 
Spelling, Accenting & Reading both Prose and Verse with 
propriety and accuracy, and a General Knowledge of Eng 
lish Grammar and Composition: Also writing a good hand 
according to the most approved Rules, and Arithmetic 
through all the previous Rules, and Vulgar and Decimal 
Fractions, including Tare and Tret, Fellowship, Exchange, 
Interest, &e. 

“The books to be used in carrying on the above In 
struction are Alden’s Spelling Book, ist and end part, the 
Young Ladies’ Accidence, by Caleb Bingham, The Ameri 
can Preceptor, Morse’s Geography, abridged, the Holy 
Bible in select portions, and such other Books as shall 
hereafter be adopted and appointed by the Committee.” 

Books, drill, memory, the intellect—these were the main 
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concerns of the schools of yesteryear. Contrast them with 
the goals of a modern school as stated by the Bellflower, 
California, city school district in its annual report, Six 
Sides Has Susan—and Sammy, Too. These six sides are the 
mtellectual, physical, cultural, citizenship, emotional, and 
moral and spiritual. Summing up the goals of his school 
district, Superintendent W. Norman Wampler says: “The 
intellectual side, essential as it is to a desirable educa 
tional program, must be strengthened by a total school 
experience which leads to well-rounded maturity, Actually, 
there are many sides to this development, Actually, too, 
these sides are not separate, distinct parts of the school 
experience. Instead, they blend together—each being a 
part of the other.” 

The early schools in America catered primarily to chil 
dren who were superior in the performance of intellec 
tual tasks—the well-to-do, the more intelligent, those 
destined for the ministry, law, and other professions. 
Elementary schools sifted the children who were able to 
attend high school, and high schools prepared the few 
who could and wanted to go on to college. 


Today's schools are still concerned with such chil 
dren, but they also have concern for the millions of people 
of our nation and for the needs and problems of the 
nation. Here is how one group of teachers summed up 
what the schools are trying to achieve: 


“We teach to give America unity. We take the rich 
and the poor, the native and the foreign-born, the back 
woods child and the city dweller—and to cach we give a 
common language, a common song, a Common purpose. 

“We teach to give America diversity. We teach the 
farm child to be a better farmer; encourage the gifted 
child to seek his expression in arts. We spread a rich 
variety of courses before all children—so that each may 
take that which will help him most. 

“We teach to give America prosperity. We prepare 
boys and girls for jobs that will give them satisfac 
0M. :o «.. 

“We teach to give America strength. We help children 
toward strong bodies, hearty spirits, deep loyalties. 

We seek out and encourage leaders—and we find them in 
every classroom, every school. 

“We teach to give America character. We conduct 
classes and activities so that children will have before them 
examples of moral behavior and thereby learn moral 
behavior.” 
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How do the schools of today compare with thos: 
of earlier years in terms of what pupils accomplish? 


Several children’s essays written in 1845 were found 
recently. These were dictated to present-day school chil 
dren. Result? The children of 1845 made four times the 
number of mistakes in spelling, even though many of the 
words were in much more common usage at that time. 

Phat same year, 1845, a visiting committee in Boston 
reported that 530 pupils were “offered for examination 
a number comprising the flower of the Boston Public 
Schools.” ‘The papers of these pupils contained 2,801 
errors in grammar, 3,733 errors in spelling, and 35,947 
crrors In punctuation, 

Here is a third piece of evidence: Several years before 
his death President Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia 
University discovered some of his own elementary school 
examinations. He had done extremely well on them. He 
asked a faculty member at Teachers College to give them 
to children of comparable age in present-day schools, ex 
pecting the results to be unfavorable, The reverse was 
true. These children did just as well as Dr. Butler had 
done. And he was an outstanding intellectual! 

Many studies have been carried on to find out whether 
the schools of today teach as well as did those of twenty, 
filty, or seventy-five years ago. In every study, whether it 
tested skill in reading, spelling, or arithmetic, the children 
of today made a good showing. In fact, it appears that 
, most pupils learn the fundamentals better today than in 
the “good old days.” 


How can school curriculums be ke; 


and how well is this beina d 


The school curriculum can best be kept abreast of the 
times by cooperative planning between educators and 
parents. Rare indeed is the community that is not seeking 
to improve or modernize its curriculum. In some places 
curriculum revision is carried on by subject-matter experts 
alone. In others, classroom teachers work with these ex 
perts. In still others, parents become partners in the 
enterprise. Sometimes an entire state arouses itself and 
encourages its schools to overhaul their curriculums. 

Organizations enrolling teachers of English, mathe 
matics, art, science, and other subjects are reviewing the 
content of their special fields and from time to time come 
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up with proposals for change. The National Council of 
Teachers of English, for example, has recently proposed 
far-reaching changes in the teaching of grammar, litera- 
ture, and communications. 

Groups concerned with current special interests, such 
as conservation, thrift. aviation, safety, or camping urge 
the schools to include their particular fields in the curricu- 
lum. And national and world crises serve also to shake up 
the traditional curriculum. War creates demands for 
courses to prepare youth for national defense. Today's 
world-wide conspiracy against democracy calls for much 
more emphasis on activities to heighten children’s zeal for 
freedom and self-government. 

The task of changing or revising the curriculum is never 
finished, but this does not mean that the curriculum has 
to swing and sway to satisfy all those who want their 
school programs to be educationally fashionable. It must 
be sufficiently solid and continuous to give stability to 
education and support the values a community holds pre- 
cious. At the same time it should respond to long-range 
social changes, so that children living in today’s world may 
be prepared for tomorrow’s. 


4. Are the schools doing a good job of educating 
youth for participation in a democratic society? 


They're certainly trying. And they are attacking the 
problem from many angles. This is necessary because we 
face no more complex or baffling task than educating our 
youth for life in a free society. 

Consider some of the skills a young person needs: 
health; citizenship; skills in reading, writing and arith- 
metic; ability to make a living. These are essential in 
many countries, but boys and girls who live in a democracy 
need also an inquiring mind, respect for human person- 
ality, faith in the average person's ability to make his own 
destiny, respect for differences among people, the ability 
to solve personal, civic, and ethical problems, and_ the 
ability to work with others for the common good. More- 
over, we know today that the basis for citizenship is emo- 
tional health and stability, a mind at peace with itself 
and the world—a fundamental spiritual quality. 

Many modern school practices have as their purpose 
developing the qualities needed for democratic citizenship. 
When the teacher emphasizes problem solving in the class- 
room, when he guides students toward self-government in 
the school, when he brings them in contact with the world 
outside the school, when he stresses study and discussion 
of current affairs—all these are tasks preparing youth for 
participation in a democratic society. 


ation is fulfilling its mission of citizenship 
hy is there an alarming lack of interest in 


; 
Te) why do we 


y have so many criminals? 


When we see statistics on packed jails, rising juvenile 
delinquency, and lack of participation in public affairs, 
many of us are inclined to blame the public schools, We 
forget that even in the better school districts, where com- 
pulsory school laws are enforced, the child spends many 
more waking hours outside school than in, 


The school is one arm of the community and an ex 
pression of that community. No matter how well the 
entire faculty does its job, the school cannot achieve its 
goals if home and community do not cooperate in their 
influence on each child. Where church and wholesom« 
recreation are lacking, where homes are unsatisfactory or 
broken, our schools often fight a losing battle. 
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Let’s not overlook the bright spots in the picture. As 
a people we have achieved a large measure of national 
and social unity. A good case could be made showing a 
steady improvement in civic morality. Draft evasions have 
been less frequent since 1940 than during World War I; 
so has income tax evasion. The percentage of those voting 
rose sharply in the 1952 elections, Few of us are satished 
with the degree of improvement, but few can deny its 
existence, 

“ 


What can the 


ly doing 


iway from the 


was founded? 


A superficial glance at America—as reflected in sensa- 
tional news reports, unfounded rumors, prejudiced propa- 
ganda—may give the impression that our people are mov- 
ing away from the fundamentals of our Founding Fathers. 
But a deeper look at life in America leads thoughtful 
men and women to a different conclusion. The rights of 
the individual were never respected more at any time or 
in any place than they are today in the United States. 
The tundamental virtues of decency, right, and justice 
are the warp and wool of our thinking and feeling. Most 
of us can trust our neighbors. Most of us are more gen- 
erous, more genuinely interested in the welfare of our 
fellow men than ever before, 

Ralph W. McDonald, president of Bowling Green State 
University in Ohio says: “We are living in a time of 
change, adjustment, strain, even turbulence and turmoil. 
In our adjustment to these, the outward behavior and 
the superficial actions of people naturally reflect the dith- 
culties and tensions of the adjustment. But under the 
surface, out where America really is—in the towns, villages, 
and countryside—the ideals on which this nation was 
founded have strong and sturdy rootage. . . . My answer 
to the question of how further to strengthen these ideals 
would be ‘More of the same things that have made us 
stronger—more schools and better teachers, more churches 
and better ministers.’ ” 


any ¢ videnc 


ialism or Commun 


From time to time, here and there, people of strong 
conviction break into the news, announcing they have 
evidence that certain schools or teachers are promoting 
or teaching un-American ideals. Some of these persons are 
sincere and honest and correct; others are overzealous. 

Certain groups have on occasion expressed views that 
school systems use texts which, in the opinion of these 
groups, have been written by “liberal” or “left-wing” au- 
thors. And people unfamiliar with the aims of modern 
schools sometimes condemn teaching innovations (a unit 
on world understanding) or even new educational terms 
(social studies) as socialistic. 

These charges and criticisms, both honest and dishonest 
gain public notice because Americans today are intensely 
interested in their schools and alert to any possibility that 
the schools might teach alien ideas. But no documented 
study has yet appeared to prove that the public schools 
are really teaching either socialism or Communism. They 
have the responsibility of helping pupils to understand 
these “isms,” so that not only a love of freedom but hatred 
of Communism and other forms of dictatorship may be 
implanted in young minds. Boards of education, school 
idministrators and teachers, with the cooperation of par- 
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ents, form a triple ring of loyal Americans to bar any 
possibility that the schools will indoctrinate pupils with 
socialism or Communism, 


8. Is the percentage of American public school teach- 
ers who promote Communist and alien ideologies 
large enough to cause alarm? 


In 1952 and 1953 Congressional committees tried to get 
answers to this very question, One Senate subcommittee 
report, published in January 1953, stated: 


“The subcommittee received testimony that early in the 
1940's there were approximately 1,500 Communist school 
teachers in the United States, with a very heavy concentra 
tion in the greater New York area. The testimony reflected 
that early in 1950 there were in New York approximately 
500 teachers who were members of the Communist Party. 
Prior to that time and during the war, when propaganda 
encouraged the expansion of the Communist organization, 
the number was estimated to reach 750 in Greater New 
York City. It is to be pointed out, however, that these 
figures do not reflect the full strength of the Communist 
organization. These are only the informed estimates of 
actual Communist Party members and do not include any 
of those who, while not actually party members, were 
Communist Party sympathizers... . 

“Testimony before the subcommittee indicated specifi 
cally that Communist activity took place among teachers 
in Philadelphia, Boston, Cleveland, Detroit, Bullalo, and 
Madison, Wisconsin; as well as reflecting the certainty of 
substantial Communist activity among teachers in other 
areas.” 

The subcommittee making this finding was headed by 
Senator Pat McCarran, Democrat, of Nevada. Later in- 
vestigations, headed by Senator William E. Jenner, Re 
publican, of Indiana, reached the same conclusions but 
reported further that the New York City Board of Educa 
tion “was taking a long series of steps to remove Commu 
nist teachers from the public schools.” 

The Congressional findings must be balanced by the 
fact that there are some million teachers today in our 
schools. “The preponderant bulk of America’s teachers 
fare of] unquestioned loyalty and self-sacrificing devotion 
to duty,” reported the Senate Committee on the Judiciary 
early in 1953. 

Furthermore, the relatively small number of teacher 
Communists face scorn and ostracism from their profes 
sion. The National Education Association, which enrolls 
elementary, high school, and college teachers, has taken a 
clear-cut stand against Communists. Its bylaws provide 
that “no person shall be admitted or continued in mem 
bership in the N.E.A. who advocates or who is a member 
of the Communist Party in the United States or of any 
organization that advocates changing the form of govern 
ment of the United States by any means not provided for 
in the Constitution of the United States.” 


9. How can we make sure that our schools are kept 
free of Communist teachings without resorting to 


‘witch hunt” tactics or intimidating teachers until 
they are afraid of open discussion in classrooms and 
elsewhere? 


Our schools can be kept free of Communist teachings 
if the investigation, by local authorities, of alleged sub 
versive persons and subversive teaching is encouraged. The 
local school board is usually qualified to search out un 
desirable persons in the school system and is the only 
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authority which is qualified to discharge its employees. 

It is regrettable that often, in connection with investiga- 
tions, publicity-minded individuals striving to gain na- 
tional prominence make exaggerated charges against 
teachers and schools. 

When an investigation is necessary, at least two prin- 
ciples have been suggested by the tenure committee of the 
National Education Association: First, it should be con- 
ducted only where there is evidence that investigation is 
really needed and where such action is the sole means of 
exposing subversive persons. Second, it should be conducted 
in a fair and constructive manner so as to guarantee the 
traditional rights of a fair hearing. The “witch hunt” 
atmosphere can be avoided. Responsibility for avoiding it 
rests on teachers, administrators, and the public. Teachers 
should not be unnecessarily provocative in their attitude or 
indifferent to community customs in deciding what is ac- 
ceptable for classroom discussion. School administrators— 
working with teachers and parents, with no special interest 
predominating—should set up procedures for dealing fairly 
with complaints of the abuse of academic freedom, ‘The 
public should be so well informed about its schools that 
when a controversial issue arises, the entire community 
will withhold its opinions until all the facts are known. 


10. Why don’t we require loyalty oaths of all 
teachers? 


There are at least two types of loyalty oaths. The first 
is the oath of allegiance to state and federal constitutions 
and to the United States. Most teachers, being public em- 
ployees, gladly accept that type of oath. It has been re- 
quired by states for many years. The second is the J-am 
not-disloyal oath. ‘This is a relatively new type. Instead of 
swearing allegiance to the government, the teacher is here 
asked to swear that he has never been a member of any 
subversive group. 


Should teachers object to this new type of oath? An 
example of an answer to this question was given by author- 
ities in one state. The Connecticut State Board of Educa- 
tion was requested to require teachers to take a loyalty 
oath, This board unanimously resolved (1952) that it did 
not recommend the use of the oath for personnel in the 
educational system of Connecticut. The board expressed 
its belief in the continuing loyalty of Connecticut teachers, 
In the absence of evidence to the contrary, everyone should 
in justice assume that loyalty, the board declared. 

The board then pointed out that all voters in Connecti- 
cut must take an oath of allegiance to the state and fed- 
eral government and that since practically all teachers in 
the state are voters, the existing sedition laws provided a 
positive method of prosecuting and punishing violators. 
The board believed that adherence to established legal 
procedure was a greater safeguard against subversive ac- 
tivities than the proposed loyalty oath for teachers. 


11. To what extent are the public schools practicing 
progressive education? 


Progressive education has been much overpublicized in 
the past thirty years. Although it has made a good topic 
for cartoonists, speechmakers, and writers, the concept it- 
self has touched but a small percentage of American public 
schools, even in its heyday. 


The comic-strip idea of progressive education shows pro- 
gressive schools as places of anarchy where the children 
decide what to do—epitomized by the famous cartoon of 
a pleading youngster, “Do we have to do what we want 
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to today, teacher?” If such conditions ever existed in an 
occasional classroom, they rarely do today. Neither school 
administrators nor the public would tolerate them. And 
to progressive educators such schools are a perversion of 
the “progressive” idea. 

During the past three decades a number of private 
schools and a few public schools undertook to test the 
progressive education philosophy. These were usually con- 
sidered experimental, or “pilot,” schools. The main em- 
phasis was on teaching children how to think and how to 
solve problems rather than only on the acquisition of 
knowledge. Because such schools were experimental, the 
teaching itself was experimental, testing many types of 
instruction. 

Although the public schools have never taken over com- 
pletely the methods or philosophy of the “pilot” schools, 
during the past several decades new knowledge and new 
forces began to call for a new education. The depression, 
two great wars, the growth of psychology, greater appre- 
ciation for human personality, greater interdependence of 
peoples—these revealed the inadequacy of an education 
tied to bookishness and to a pattern of sit-listen-obey-and- 
don't-ask-questions, 

In their search for a new type of education for the new 
times, the public and its educators found much that was 
of value in the ideas of the experimentalists. Many of these 
ideas turned out to be nothing but the timeless precepts 
of good teaching, some dating back to Socrates. When 
schools today stress activity, problem solving, direct ex- 
perience, attention to feelings, and concern for children’s 
needs, they are not so much practicing progressive educa- 
tion as putting to use good methods for teaching children. 


12. What is the best answer to critics who say that 
the Dewey philosophy dominates public education? 


No one philosophy dominates American education. 
America is too big a country, and the control of educa- 
tion is too decentralized and diversified. Even in a single 
school building you may find teachers of many convictions 
—traditional, conservative, modern. 


John Dewey and his philosophy, have appealed strongly 
to seme educators. His ideas have been widely discussed— 
also misinterpreted, misapplied, highly approved, and 
strongly condemned. One thumbnail history of Dewey's 
influence is given by C. V. Millard and Albert J. Huggett 
in An Introduction to Elementary Education (McGraw- 
Hill): 

“Dewey's philosophy made but little headway until the 
depression days of the 1930's. . . . The period of the de- 
pression gave new impetus to the concept of ‘shared ex- 
perience,” adjusting schools to the needs of children. 
Suddenly, with the advent of World War II, the bubble 
burst and progressive education began to retrench. Then 


there came a return to the traditional concept of the 
three R's.” 


13. May we have a list of study materials for P.T.A. 
groups that wish to understand the present philos- 
ophy of education? 


The following materials may be of some help: 

Local reports. You might well begin by examining the 
reports of your local school superintendent and the State 
Department of Education, Your state educational journals 
should also help you to understand the purposes of the 
schools in your own state. 


(Continued on page 34) 
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About 


Fealth 


In the teen-age market, health information is a 


slow-moving commodity. There are many wares more 


alluring to young boys and girls. Perhaps we need to 


package our merchandise more attractively or devise a tie-in 


sale. Certainly we need to do some market research. What 


should we know about our young customers? kroma 


physician—one who knows both the market and the 


merchandise—come valuable information and suggestions. 


Borden S. Veeder, M.D. 


; 
/ 


© HH. Armstrong Roberts 


This is the third article in the 1953-54 study program on the age of adolescence. 


ADOLESCENCE is one of the healthiest times of life 
from a medical standpoint. Not only is the death 
rate low but also the amount of illness. It is essen- 
tially a period of growth, and most of the adolescent's 
physical and health problems are related in one way 
or another to this growth. 

During earlier childhood, for both boys and girls, 
growth and age go along closely together, but in 
adolescence there is a parting of the ways. If the 
growth of a thousand boys and girls were charted 
year by year from the beginning of adolescence to 
maturity, we could easily see that, on the average, 
girls are about two years ahead of boys in early 
adolescence. We'd see too that the average girl starts 
menstruating when she. is twelve years and eight 
months old, and that the average boy puts on twelve 
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pounds between his thirteenth and fourteenth birth- 
days. 

Fhe big trouble with such charts is that they show 
us only averages. We cannot look upon them as 
standards representing how every child should grow. 
Many parents—and children too—are likely to think 
that if a child doesn’t fit into the pattern, and par- 
ticularly if there is a decided variation, there must 
be something wrong with the child’s physical condi 
tion. The truth is that it is rare for any boy or girl 
to follow closely this average course of development 
in adolescence, for rates of growth are extremely 
variable. In contrast to younger children, adolescents 
of the same age differ markedly from one another 
in their physical development, though all of them 
finally do reach maturity. 
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Lawrence Frank once used an illustration that will 
help young people and their parents to understand 
this difference in rate of growth. A thousand children 
start out from New York to go to Chicago. Some fly, 
some take trains, some go by car, some bicycle, some 
walk. All at length arrive at their destination, but 
at different times because of the difference in their 
speed. So it is with adolescence. All children mature, 
but some much more rapidly than others. And it is 
this variation in the rate of development that is re- 
sponsible for no small part of the health problems 
olf the adolescent—his emotional problems, too, tor 
we must bear in mind that there is always a close 


relationship between the physical and the emotional. 


Many boys and girls would be reassured to know 
that, from the point of view of growth, adolescents 
can be divided into three main groups: first, those 
who grow and develop rapidly in early adolescence; 
second, those who follow more closely the average 
curve of growth; and third, those who develop and 
mature slowly. Physical as well as psychological prob 
lems are chiefly found in the first and third groups. 
The child who is tall by inheritance is likely to grow 
rapidly in early adolescence and attain his full height 
before maturity. The shorter, smaller child develops 
more slowly than the average, but the late adolescent 
years bring a growth in height, which continues until 
maturity is reached. 

Youngsters who have an early, rapid growth tower 
over their classmates and companions. The girls tend 
to slouch because their muscular development tails 
to keep up with their growth in height. This, along 
with their attempt to appear shorter, often results 
in bad posture. Moreover, as the development ol girls 
is normally some two vears ahead of boys at this time, 
these tall girls become self-conscious and awkward. 
They try to avoid recreational groups and mixed so 
cial contacts. 

What we must do lor our tall teen-agers—and it 
may not be easy—is convince them that this is only 
a temporary phase, that in a year or two everybody 
else will catch up and they will no longer be “dit 
ferent.” “They should learn that exercise and atten- 
tion to posture are essential. But at the same time 
we must remember that forcing them into “hated” 
activities usually leads to rebellion. 

The problem of the boy who grows tall early is 
different. Ordinarily he is proud of his height, likes 
to tower over his classmates, and teels more grown 
up. But he is frequently too thin for his height, and 
when he attempts to fit into the competitive games 
of the older boys of his size, he almost always lacks 
their stamina, muscular development, and coordina- 
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tion. As a result he tires easily, and the stress of com 
petitive games may harm rather than help him. 
Sometimes he becomes quite a problem, for he is 
too big for,the games of boys his own age and too 
immature to compete with older boys without dam- 
age to his health. For a year or so he is in somewhat 
the same situation as the boy who has some ailment, 
such as an inactive rheumatic disease, and therelore 
has to limit his physical exercise. 

Turning to the third group, we find that these 
laggards in maturation have their problems too. Not 
only does the child who grows slowly in comparison 
with his contemporaries often develop a sense of 
inferiority, which may aflect him physically, but his 
attempts to keep up with them may place a bigge 
load on him than he can carry. One thing we must 
stress over and over again to the boy or girl whose 
growth lags behind the average: Though the tall 
child tends to reach his maximum height in early 
adolescence, the shorter child will keep on growing 
in later adolescence. 


The chief source of the adolescent's health troubles 
is the tremendous burden that he carries or tries to 
carry—scholastic, athletic, social, and extracurricular. 
This is particularly true of the two groups we have 
been talking about, those who have an early rapid 
growth and those whose growth lags behind. In 
either case, the youngster attempts to keep up with 
others who are more advanced, and the load be 
comes too much. 

It is the total load—never just one thing such as 
too much study or too much play oy too many social 
or outside activities—that causes the child to falter 
in his striving to keep pace with his more mature 
companions. Sometimes it is not the child who is at 
fault but his parents, with their desires and ambi 
tions for him. Perhaps Dad lays too much importance 
on athletic prowess, or Mother has social ambitions, 
or both of them may have set scholastic goals that 
are beyond his capacity. (Otten these are expressions 
of the parents’ own trustrations.) There is only one 


answer: Adjust the load to the capacity ef this par- 


ticular child. Be guided by his needs and desires, 
keeping in mind, of course, that the scholastic part 
of the load during these formative years is the most 
important for his future. 

Our young people also need to know about some 
of the other health problems common in adolescence. 
Obesity is one. We have all seen large, tall, fat bovs 
and girls who in early adolescence are much over- 
weight. Some 4 to 5 per cent of adolescents are in 
this group. Their 1Q is usually fairly high, and the 
excessive weight is not a condition that can be helped 
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by thyroid or any known form of therapy. It has 
to do with inheritance and is often found in cousins 
and in successive generations. 

Naturally diet is important to this group, but 
despite all directions and despite promises on the 
part of parents and child, it is almost impossible fon 
a young adolescent to hold to a strict diet. In fact, 
rigorous dieting may even be dangerous. We can 
reassure these boys and girls by telling them that na- 
ture takes hold in some way in late adolescence and 
that around sixteen or seventeen most youngsters 
slim down. Many girls who are “lumps” in early 
adolescence become slim, attractive women, and some 
fat, slow, awkward boys develop into good athletes 
in college, leaving high school stars far behind. 


2: 
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Another common problem is acne. ‘This condition, 


which results from activity of the glands in the skin, 
is just as characteristic of adolescence as the develop- 
ment and growth of the sex glands. The young per- 
son with acne should start taking care of his skin 
when acne first appears and not wait until it is fully 
developed before seeking help. Scrubbing the face 
twice a day with soap and hot water will do much 
to control acne. 

A third common problem, chiefly among girls, is 
excessive dieting to remain slim. Why is it that the 
thinner the girl, the more she will diet? Breakfast 
is the meal usually skimped, or skipped, and she goes 
through a strenuous morning, burning up her own 
reserves and tissues for energy. By noon she is too 
tired to eat lunch. The vicious circle leads to tension, 
fatigue, and low resistance to infection, all fore- 
runners of ill-health. In the background of the pic- 
ture it is not uncommon to find a family obsession 
for slimness. The girl has had the notion pounded 
into her all her life. The father’s attitude—“I hate 
fat women”’—is often important. 

One other matter. Physical and emotional prob- 
lems in adolescence, as I mentioned earlier, are 
closely interwoven. We cannot treat one without con- 
sidering the other. For example, the excessive pain 
which some adolescent girls endure during menstrua- 
tion, and for which medical help is sought, rarely 
has a physical basis. Usually the cause is an emotional 
one that must be ferreted out. To a large extent 
obesity in adolescence has a similar basis. And the 
adolescent who is very much concerned with his 
health is almost always a poorly adjusted young per- 
son whose home environment has been unstable. 

Is the adolescent interested in his health? The 
answer is no if we consider his attitude toward 
routine measures for keeping healthy. Driven by an 
inner urge to attain independence, the average boy 
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or girl looks upon them as part of the domination 
from which he is attempting to break away. His re- 
sentment against rules and regulations may even 
lead him to flout health measures at times. 

On the other hand, the answer is yes if we consider 
the ambitions and longings of youth for certain per 
sonal attributes. The boy is interested in physical 
development and athletic ability; the girl in what 
we can sum up by the word “attractiveness.”” When- 
ever we find an adolescent boy or girl scorning these 
goals, we usually discover, if we search beneath the 
surface, that he is trying to cover up a secret yearn 
ing. For example, I recall an undersized boy who 
refused to take part in any sports, but he knew the 
batting average of nearly every major league baseball 
player! Many of us have known families in which 
one sister is prettier than another. The less favored 
one may be careless in her dress and sloppy about 
her appearance. She is using these devices to con- 
ceal her desire to equal the other's attractiveness. 


=e = way oe . 

Through these longings for physical strength and 
skills and personal attractiveness, we can guide youth 
to sound health practices. Through them, we can 
make heaith knowledge desirable, and thus lead our 
adolescents to learn what they should know. Taking 
advantage of their ambitions, we can help them to 
realize the importance of good nutrition, moderate 
exercise, good posture, sufficient sleep, precautions 
against overexposure, healthful clothing, and so on. 

When the first adolescent years, with their rapid 
growth, are over and maturity approaches, the young 
person often becomes interested in health and health 
measures. He Will then seek his physician’s help and 
advice, particularly if he feels that the physician has 
understood him and been his friend during the difh 
cult years. Many boys and girls with whom I have 
struggled in early adolescence without accomplishing 
much have come to me later on of their own accord. 
Thus I say to parents, teachers, and all other friends 
of youth, don’t be discouraged or too much distressed 
over your adolescent's attitude toward his health. 
‘The main thing is to understand his own desires and 
values and his own ways of growth. With such under- 
standing we can best help our young people learn 
what they should know about health. 





Borden S. Veeder, M.D., is professor emeritus of 
clinical pediatrics in the Washington University 
Medical School at St. Louis and editor of the Journal 
of Pediatrics. He is former president of three na- 
tional organizations in his fileld—the American Pedia- 
tric Society, the American Academy of Pediatrics, 
and the American Board of Pediatrics. 
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Bonaro W. Overstreet 


WHEN a young person in our country reaches a 
certain age, any properties held in trust in his name 
are commonly made over to him. For years he has 
no access to these except as his guardian may de- 
cide. Then comes a birthday, and he takes over 
full management of them. 

We know, of course, that no abrupt change from 
incompetence to competence occurs in the individual 
at the midnight that divides this particular birthday 
from all his past years. We know that the arrange- 
ment is a legal convenience. It is an agreed-upon rule 
in an area where some rule has to be applied—and 
applied in general, whether or not it fits every special 
case. 

Looked at from the psychological angle, however, 
the rule is interesting because of the assumption that 
underlies it: that the young person to whom prop- 
erty is thus made over in one lump sum, on a given 
day, will already have had certain other rights and 
responsibilities made over to him on a gradual basis. 
It is assumed, we might say, that he has increasingly 
taken over management of himself and is therefore 
ready to take over management of the objective 
thing we call property. It is assumed that he has 
built into himself certain types of security and is 
therefore ready to take charge of any securities that 
may stand in his name. 

What does self-management require? What rights 
and responsibilities are normally made over to an 
individual as he changes from infancy to childhood, 
from childhood to adolescence, from adolescence to 
adulthood? What forms of competence are supposed 
to be consolidated in him by the time he is grown 
up? By what signs—what attitudes and behavior— 
shall we know whether or not he is reasonably in 
command of himself? 


To state the matter as simply as possible, the in- 
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Between maturity and security there is more than a rhyming connection. 
For in the orderly processes of growth, the human being who has not been 
despoiled of his birthright comes to look upon his world without fear. 

He trusts and is trusted. He holds no grudges, has no petty vanities, is 
patient with errors—including his own. He learns from life and in learning 
builds himself into a tower of strength. Disappointment may be 


his lot, but not defeat. Being mature, he is secure. 


lant is incapable of self-management because he is 
incapable of self-discipline and self-care. As he grows 
up there is a gradual transfer of both authority and 
power from his parents to himself. By the time he 
is legally an adult, he is supposed to be able, within 
the frame of legal protection and of cooperation 
with his fellows, to provide his own security. He is 
supposed to be able to focus his energies, make up 
his own mind, make his own plans, live with his 
own thoughts, take charge of his own moods and 
impulses, face such dangers and disappointments as 
go with his way of life. And he is to do all these 
things in accordance with some system of values he 
has weighed for himself and made his own, with due 
consideration for the rights and feelings of other 
people. 

By the time he is legally put in charge of his own 
affairs, he is presumed, in short, to have taken charge 
of himself. He does not have to be constantly 
watched for fear he will impulsively hurt himself o1 
someone else, and he does not have to be constantly 
cared for. The security, the deep orderliness of life, 
that was once provided tor him by his parents is now 
supposed to be built in—to be part of his make-up, 
his character structure, his dependable inner re 
source, 


Marks of Maturity 


How does such inner security show itself? The 
person whose life is well put together does not, as a 
rule, go around declaring “I am the captain of my 
soul.” He is engaged in performance, not in self 
proving. Not having constantly to quiet his own 
doubts about himself, he does not have to put on 
a public show of strength. He can devote himsell 
to doing what he wants to get done. How, then, 
shall we know him? There are clues, a number ol 
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them, and to take stock of them is to get a slant on 
what it means to be ready for life. 

Perhaps the first clue of all is emotional resilience 
—the power to “come back” alter lailure, disappoint 
ment, rebufl, and loss. If an individual tries some 
thing once and gives up at the first set-back or if he 
broods interminably over having made a fool of 
himself or if he holds grudges and finds it impossible 
ever to forget a slight, we can be sure that he lacks 
a deep inner sense olf security. He has not taken 
charge of his own life. He is still exaggeratedly de 
pendent upon outside confirmation of his worth as 
a human being. 

Closely related to this but different enough to 
deserve separate notice is a second clue: The person 
who has inner security can take criticism without 
being driven into immediate self-defense or into 
retaliatory criticism of the other person. Just as he 
can fail at this or that effort without feeling at 
once “I am a failure,” so he can acknowledge a mis 
take without being bowled over by it, without feel 
ing “I never do anything right.” When, therefore, 
he is criticized or proved in error, he is able to keep 
his mind on objective reality, He does not become 
immediately anxious about himself as a person, In 
stead he tries to judge the soundness of the criticism 
or the reason for his own mistake. This power to 
keep his attention fixed on the objective situation 
even when his ego is threatened by criticism or prool 
of error is one of the most unmistakable testaments 
we know to the inner soundness of a person's life. 

A further clue to a person's built-in sense ol se 
curity is his power to wait—or, in Kipling’s phrase. 
to “wait and not be tired by waiting.” A small child, 
we know, simply cannot wait; for the longer time 
span of which the present is only a very small part 
has not yet become real to him. He wants to know 
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over and over again when Christmas is coming 01 
when Daddy will be home or when they can start 
on the picnic. One of the powers that he needs to 
grow into as he grows up is simply that of waiting, 
olf waiting without falling apart. 

If this power is lacking, no genuine self-manage- 
ment is possible. No plan can be made and carried 
through unless the planner can emotionally tolerate 
postponements, delays, and interruptions. No honest 
life of the mind can be established unless the in- 
dividual can hold off the forming of judgments 
until he has had time to get his facts together and 
think things over. No interchange of ideas is pos 
sible unless each of the parties to it can wait to 
hear what the other has to say before breaking in 
with contradictions and counter arguments. No re 
cuperation trom illness, disappointment, and loss is 
possible except to the person who can, as Emerson 
advised, wait his returning strength. Because a state 
ol waiting, however, throws an individual back on 
his own resources, it puts those resources to the test. 
It shows what he has in himself that he can count 
on when his sense of significance is not being actively 
supported by outside events. 


On Friendly Terms with the World 


\ fourth clue to a person’s inner security is his 
spontaneity. The person who is emotionally insecure 
tends to act either whimfully or rigidly, but he does 
not act spontaneously. Whimful action and_ rigid 
action are alike, however different they may seem, 
in that they show the individual to be cut off from 


the realities of the objective situation, They are not 


so much responses to that situation as they are ex- 
pressions of his own inner state, 

Phe whimtul person—the one who takes nothing 
into account except his own passing mood—thereby 
shows that he has never gained a quiet ,ntimacy with 
his world and the other people in it. Only his own 
leelings are real and important to him. The rigid 
person—the one who has fixed ways of thinking and 
acting and who does not modify them in terms of 
circumstances—shows likewise that he lacks intimate 
contact with his world. He too is tied up in himself 
and his sell-detensive needs. 


The person who acts spontaneously, however, 
shows that he has related himself intimately enough 
to many different situations to have a kind of built- 
in sense of what is called for and what needs to be 
taken into account. He can, many times over, trust 
himself to act swiftly because he has on other oc- 
casions acted thoughtfully and deliberately—and has 
thereby become, in emotional terms, an experienced 
human being. 

Closely related to this is another clue: The person 
who enjoys inner security can show some firm meas- 
ure of independence and individuality in his out- 
ward behavior. He can do so for two reasons. In the 
first place, he does not have to be just like everybody 
else to feel right with himself. He is keeping up with 
his own standards of value rather than with the 
Joneses. In the second place, he has developed 
enough inner resources to have something to be 
independent with, actually to have some way of 
thinking and teeling that bears the stamp of his own 
individuality. 

There are yet two further clues that we shall men 
tion here only in passing, as we will have reason to 
speak of them in later articles. They are steadiness 
of mood—not flatness or monotony but steadiness— 
and a certain capacity for self-entertainment, tor the 
enjoyment of privacy. That these are possible only 
to the person whose deep emotional security comes 
from the inside rather than from passing circum 
stance goes almost without saying. 

Here, then, are certain clues by which we can 
judge an individual’s command of himself and there- 
fore his readiness for what life offers, Wordsworth 
asked, 


Who ts the happy warrior? Who is he 
That every man at arms should wish to be? 


We might ask: Who is happily engaged with ex- 
perience? Who is the person who can deeply enjoy 
being in on the human enterprise? And we would 
have to say in answer that he is one who has grown 
into enough self-management so that he can trust 
himself to go toward life and to grow into an ever 
richer intimacy with its meanings, problems, and 
possibilities, 


THE LAST GAME 


A door slammed—and in fifteen minutes Janie was dead. The game of hide-and-seek had started innocently 
enough that warm August afternoon. Then four-year-old Janie, looking for a hard-to-find hiding place, crept into 
a discarded refrigerator. Two frantic days later someone thought to look there. They found her. The game of 


hide-and-seek had ended. 


An abandoned refrigerator in your yard or basement can become a death trap. Have the box carted away. If 
you can’t do this at once, tie a rope around the box and turn it door-side to the wall. Better yet take the door 
off. Remember, a child trapped inside has no way of opening the door himself, no way of making his cries heard. 


The boxes are practically sound proof, 


Heeding this plea of the Refrigerator Service Engineers Society can save young lives now needlessly threatened 


by discarded iceboxes. 
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Geese Go to Work.—Loud honkings came from the rows of 
many cotton fields at weeding time last summer, as geese 
flapped and waddled up and down the furrows, snapping 
away at weeds and grass. Nuisances? Hardly. Those geese 
were there on an assignment—to weed the fields. Cotton 
growers faced with a shortage of help for weeding put 
geese to work in larger numbers than ever this year, the 
U.S. Department of Labor reports. The feathered recruits 
can be relied on to eat almost anything green, but not 
cotton, 


For Senior Citizens.—First a busy lumbering center, then 
a ghost town, then a Golden Age city. That's the thumb- 
nail history of Ryderwood, Washington, whose four hun- 
dred homes were recently offered for sale to men and 
women who have retired. The modest down payments and 
low monthly rates have drawn so many applicants that 
the town now hopes to attract light industries as well. 


Political Animals——The donkey and the elephant were 
first used to represent our two major political parties by 
Thomas Nast, famous cartoonist of Civil War days and 
later, who also immortalized the Tammany Hall tiger. 
The Republican and Democratic animals took their earliest 
political bows in cartoons Nast drew for Harper's Weekly. 
Why did he select them as symbols of the respective par- 
ties? Nobody knows. 


Dollars for Scholars—The bill for running the nation’s 
elementary and secondary schools during 1952-53 is in, 
and it totals six billion dollars. Uncle Sam paid about 4 
per cent of it, the states picked up the check for about 
42 per cent, and local communities dug into their pockets 
for the remaining 55 per cent. 


Your Crowning Glory.—Go ahead. Scrub that dirt right 
out of your hair—twice a weck if you have to. Washing 
won't harm it. For this you have the word of a consultant 
for the American Medical Association, who says that wash 
ing itself won’t damage your hair—only strong soaps o1 
shampoos. And this specialist also punctured another 
notion on hair care when he asserted that it’s not harmful 
to wet the hair to groom it. 


Our Flaming Forests—Billows of smoke and flame rolled 
up from more than fourteen million acres of forest land 
in the United States during 1952. In that year alone an 
average of five hundred fires a day swept through the 
woods, burning over an area that would cover a band 
almost a mile wide and long enough to circle the earth at 
the equator. 


Storybook Hero.—A statue to Pinocchio, beloved of young- 
sters throughout the world, is going up in Collidi, Italy. 
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from the newsfront 


Children from many lands contributed pennies to pay for 
this tribute to their long-time favorite. Pinocchio was the 
creation of Carlo Lorenzini, a penniless newspaperman 
who adopted the name of his birthplace and called himself 
Carlo Collodi. 


Great Mind, Simple Needs.—Uncle Sam has set aside as a 
national memorial the farm in the Missouri Ozarks where 
George Washington Carver was born. But officials hunting 
for belongings of the well-known scientist to display there 
are turning up very little because he never owned very 
much, Dr. Carver seldom cashed his salary checks unless 
the bookkeeping department at Tuskegee Institute in 
sisted. And his discoveries—including new uses for peanuts, 
pecans, and sweet potatoes—he gave without cost to any- 
one who was interested. 


Products of the Pen.—Prisoners like John Bunyan and 
O. Henry wrote tales that thousands have enjoyed, and 
today writing is still a popular pursuit among those who 
are serving sentences. In one Michigan prison interest was 
so lively that the men set up their own manuscript com- 
mittee to help fellow authorg polish and market their 
works. Last year ten thousand pieces were sent out from 
this prison alone. Editors’ checks for pieces ranging from 
short poems to full-length books totaled twelve thousand 
dollars. 


Decline of a Killer.—The battle against tuberculosis has 
turned sharply in man’s favor. Since the end of the last 
war the world death rate from the white plague has been 
cut in half, according to a report issued by the World 
Health Organization, 


On Tour.—Somewhere in Germany a station wagon is mak 
ing the rounds of refugee camps. At the wheel is Dr. Olaf 
Saxe, a dentist from Oslo, Norway, who has closed his 
office back home for five months to give free dental care 
to refugee children in Germany. The wagon he's driving is 
actually a traveling clinic, fitted with dental equipment. 
Both the car and its contents were gifts of Norwegian 
business firms and dental associations. The project was 
launched last year soon after several refugee youngsters 
were brought to him for a checkup. Said Dr. Saxe: “I've 
never seen so much dental damage among persons so 
young!” 


Eaves in the Leaves.—Ever thought you'd like a home in 
a treetop? Well, you can have it, all made up and ready 
for perching on any sturdy bough. Price tag reads a little 
over a thousand dollars. If an address like “Maple Tree, 
Third Branch East” sounds tempting, simply put in your 
order for this packaged house, pick your tree, and ask the 
birds to move over. 
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quiz program 


Jules V. Coleman, M.D. 


e Polly is two and a half now, and for almost a year 
she’s clung to me like a leech. I can’t even go out 
of the room but she’s after me as if she’s afraid I'll 
never be back. My husband and I can’t leave her 
at night with my mother. It’s almost more than 
we can bear. Isn’t there anything we can do? 


Every child passes through a period when he seems 
to be afraid of losing Mother. It may be only a brief 
period, or it may seem to drag on and on. Some- 
times his fears are mild, sometimes stubborn and 
harsh. All these differences are due to the nature of 
the child and to difficulties in the home, such as 
tensions in the parents—though the former cause is 
probably the more important. 

There are some children who have a low tol- 
erance for separation or even for the threat of sep- 
aration, particularly from their mother. They react 
to minor injuries of this kind as if they were major 
disasters. Since you have a child who experiences 
separation as a catastrophe, you must treat Polly's 
actions as being typical of her. You may not like 
what she does when she thinks you are going to leave 
her, but look upon it as she does, as if it really were 
a great misfortune that has occurred or is about to. 
Comforting is called for when the event has already 
taken place; reassurance and advance explanation 
when some necessary separation is pending. 

If you have to leave Polly to go into the next room, 
say, “I'm going to the kitchen for a moment. I'll be 
right back. Come along if you want to, but I will be 
right back.” Explanations of this kind should be 
given consistently, even for the most trivial separa- 
tion. While this process is going on, evenings out 
should be limited as much as possible. In time, as 
the child gathers reassurance and security by gen- 
erous helpings of them, given all through the day, 
the evenings out may be accomplished without too 
much tears and terror. 
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A fam ily 


counseling service 


Physician-in-Charge, New Haven Dispensary 
Psychiatric Clinic, New Haven, Connecticut 


; \§ 


© A. Devaney, Inc., N.Y. 


e My son Tom is nine years old, and the way he 
mistreats animals has me worried. Most of the time 
he’s good to his dog, but he shows a cruel streak 
now and then that makes my hair stand on end. He’s 
not an unkind boy, and I wonder what it all means. 


Tom is going through a phase of development in 
which cruelty to animals may easily crop up. It also 
happens to be a time when boys love animals fiercely 
and devotedly. They want to be free to do anything 
and everything to or with their little animal victims. 
They tie them up, smother them in old clothes, 
hang them from tree branches. Although they are 
deeply attached to an animal and dependent on its 
company, they have not yet developed a feeling of 
responsibility for its welfare. 
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In many ways this is a quiet period for parents. 
The child tends to be absorbed by school and play- 
mates, and he makes few emotional demands on 
Mother and Father. It seems almost as if he were 
turning his back on his parents in order to try his 
wings in a very preliminary way in the wider world. 
He ventures forth—not to be really independent, 
which is beyond his means, but for a taste of what 
it’s like to play at being independent. In the process 
the intensity of his emotional life seems to fade, 
though actually it is only pushed aside. Feelings of 
love and hate, which were very prominent in the 
preschool years, are still there. They find their expres 
sion in devious ways, however, and are often dis- 
placed from their original human objects to animals. 

To be cruel also means to be strong, to be superior, 
and these too are impulses that assert themselves 
normally around this time, as an expression of the 
boy’s striving for strength and power—that is, for 
those qualities of the adult male that he wants for 
himself. Generally there is not much that needs to 
be done about it. The problem tends to solve itself. 

Handle Tom’s treatment of his dog as you would 
any undesirable behavior. Approach him through 
appeals to reason and persuasion. He does need to be 
reminded that he has a responsibility toward weaker 
creatures, and this is a task which his father, par- 
ticularly, should help him with. 


e My daughter Jane, at twelve, is a really musical 
child. She has been taking piano lessons for two 
years and has made excellent progress. Her music 
teacher says so, and it is plain enough just listening 
to her play. Now she wants to stop the lessons. She 
no longer likes to practice. What can we do? 


Many parents approach this kind of problem by 
divesting themselves of their own responsibility and 
turning it over to their children. They say, “It’s up 
to Jane. If she wants to quit, it’s her loss, and she 
should have the right to decide.” 

But your Jane has done well with her music les- 
sons. If she quits now she will regret it more and 
more as she grows older. Probably the reason for her 
wanting to stop lies outside the music itself. Has she, 
perhaps, had some difficulty with her music teacher? 
Or does she feel a resentment toward authority, a 
reluctance toward doing anything that seems like a 
chore superimposed from without?, 

Another possibility may be thaé she is beginning 
to be preoccupied with other matters—relations with 
her friends, problems at school, problems in herself. 
But whatever the reason, it’s not right for Jane to 
want to stop her music lessons. 

It's a parent’s job to be concerned with the trou- 
bles and problems of his child. So it’s your job to try 
to understand Jane’s and to try to work with her in 
overcoming her difficulties. Sometimes the parent will 
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find a child’s trouble to be trivial and easily rem- 
edied. Sometimes it may be quite beyond their un- 
derstanding and know-how. Then a specialist's coun- 
sel may have to be sought. But in any case, children 
often need help in conserving their strength, realiz- 
ing their talents, and salvaging their own resources. 


e Our Johnny, at four and a half, is a little night 
owl. There’s hardly a night when he’s not running 
out of his room into ours, complaining that he’s 
afraid, that he heard a noise, or that he had a bad 
dream. We comfort him and try to get him back 
into his own bed. What is the right thing to do? 


Johnny's fears are not unusual at his age. Nor is it 
unnatural for him to make a beeline for the source 
of all comfort when he awakens suddenly to find 
himself surrounded by the fears of the night. 

What to do about it? Depends somewhat on how 
bad the fears are and how readily Johnny takes com- 
fort. One thing that should never be done is to shame 
the child in any way. Respect the reality of his fears 
and his right to be afraid. This builds strength, not 
weakness. If Johnny can be comforted and reassured, 
he should be helped back into his own bed. If not, 
let him stay in your bed for a while until he does feel 
better. Or he may even be allowed to spend an occa- 
sional night in your room if he seems to need it. 

If he’s wriggly, why not put a cot next to your bed 
—or even a soft blanket on the floor with his own 
pillow? For a couple of years, around this age, chil- 
dren have to struggle with many frightening feelings 
and thoughts, especially at night. This is the time 
when they can learn all over again that their parents 
can be depended on to stand by them in time of need. 
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SPEAKING OF 


Teaching 


Eleanor Roosevelt 


(HERE is no question in my mind but that one of the 
most important things we have to do in this country 
is recruit teachers—able teachers, people with char- 
acter, to whom we feel happy in entrusting the edu- 
cation of our children, Today we, on our part, must 
do certain things to make it worth while for able 
people to give their time to training the young of out 
country. 

In the first place, as a rule we do not pay adequate 
salaries to teachers. Second, in our, communities we do 
not give them the place of importance and the kind 
of respect that what we ask of them deserves. We are 
asking of them the most important job that can pos- 
sibly go on in any country—the training of its youth 
for citizenship, for making that country whatever it 
is going to be in the future. If the training is well 
done, we will have a good country. If it is badly 
done, our country will suffer. 

So for this profession we should seek the most able 
men and women. They must have special qualifica- 
tions because they must command the respect of chil- 
dren. They can do that only if they themselves are 
true blue. Children somehow have a way of knowing 
when people try to appear to be something that they 


are not. 


Tokens of Worth 


Our teachers, then, must be people of character, 
who will encourage children to respect the qualities 
we want our youngsters to grow up with. And once 
we have found these people we should give them 
every compensation that we can possibly offer, not 
only monetary compensation but other compensa- 
tions as well—a place in the community, a feeling of 
security, a feeling of importance, a feeling that we 
know they are doing an extremely fine job. 

I have heard people say that we really do not have 
to pay our teachers any more than they are getting. 
leaching, they say, is quite easy, and teachers have 
long holidays. | think we'd better educate our grown- 
ups to the realization that to teach young people 
takes a tremendous amount out of a teacher, unless 
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he or she is going to have an uninterested class. It is 
quite possible, of course, to have a class that doesn’t 
care for the work it is doing. But ordinarily that can 
happen only with a poor teacher or with a teacher 
who doesn’t care about the work. 

It seems to .me we should realize that a teacher 
gives out so much that holidays are necessities. 
Furthermore, the salary should make it possible to 
travel, to rest, to learn more, and to have the kind of 
cultural environment that will give the teacher some 
thing to store up and return to the child when they 
are both back in the classroom. 

I know very well too that teachers do not end thei 
working day when school is out. There are papers to 
be gone over and corrected, children’s problems to be 
thought about. And if these things are not done the 
teacher will not succeed. In addition to the children’s 
problems there are often family problems, parents’ 
problems. | have heard teachers say that children are 
not difficult to deal with but, oh, the parents! We 
parents have to be educated to a great extent too, 
because some ideas we grew up with are no longer 
thought to be the best for teaching children. Yet we 
cling to our old notions and sometimes make mis- 
takes. That is why we ourselves need more and newe1 
education, 


A Teacher's Greatest Gift 


I was interested the other day in reading an article 
by a well-known writer who said we lacked one thing 
in bringing up children: We did not give them 
enough discipline. We did not give it in the home 
or the school. It is entirely true that everyone must 
acquire, through education, a disciplined mind. But 
I think this can be acquired tar more easily and fai 
better with a teacher who knows how to interest you. 
If you are bored, you will never accept discipline. 


‘And in addition to the other qualities we want in a 


teacher, we must be sure to find someone who has 
the gilt of interesting the minds of young people and 
keeping them interested and curious. I think that is 
the way our children really get an education. 

But remember always, you will not get bette: 
teachers if you do not give them the things that make 
life worth while, dignified, and rewarding. 





Next month the practical and pressing problem of 
how to attract and hold the kind of teachers Mrs. 
Roosevelt describes will be dealt with in the fourth 
article on the Action Program for Better Homes, 
Better Schools, and Better Communities. This article 
will be a symposium, and among the distinguished 
citizens who will present their views are Dorothy 
Thompson, noted political commentator; Dorothy 
McCullough Lee, former mayor of Portland, Oregon; 
and George D. Humphrey, president of the Unive) 


sity of Wyoming. 
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What’s 


happening 


¢ You wrote last spring about the tmportance of 
getting action on an educational TV station before 
the deadline of June 2. Our city-wide committee has 
made some progress but hasn’t applied yet to build 
a station because we haven't raised enough money. 
Does this mean we'll lose out?—M. P. D. 


Not necessarily. But you'd better get busy. In 
Milwaukee soon after the deadline passed, the com- 
mercial interests tried to obtain the important chan- 
nel reserved for the community educational station. 
The P.T.A. and other citizen groups went into ac 
tion. As a result the legislature passed and the gov- 
ernor signed a bill asserting the state’s determination 
to establish a twelve-station TV network. 

In New Orleans a local radio station operator 
asked for Channel 8 on the grounds that “no edu 
cational institution has applied for the use of said 
channel on a noncommercial basis,’’ Leaders of the 
Greater New Orleans Educational Television Foun- 
dation at once protested to the FCC and renewed 
their drive for funds. 

These two actions are typical. The reservations for 
educational TV are not lost, but they are vulnerable. 
Aggressive commercial interests may snap up your 
education channel unless you get busy. 

P.T.A.’s are taking the lead in many places. In 
Cincinnati seventy-six P.T.A. groups were respon- 
sible for arousing community interest that yielded 
nearly twenty-five per cent of the funds on hand for 
Channel 48. Cincinnati expects to go on the air 
early next year. 

Beginning with a resolution by parent-teacher as 
sociations, numerous organizations in Seattle, Wash 
ington, climbed aboard the movement for a local 
educational TV station, Last March the board of 
education, in a very unusual step, sent a note home 
with each pupil inviting contributions, Some fifteen 
thousand parents sent thirty thousand dollars. Later 
a volunteer army of women went out from a meet- 
ing and raised five thousand dollars in two hours. 
Ihe owner of station KING gave $188,000 worth of 
equipment, and Seattle hopes to be on the air before 
very long. 
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education ? 


In Wilmette, Illinois, P.T.A. members attending 
a meeting at Harper School became concerned about 
the future of Channel 11, allocated to the Chicago 
area. Three housewives led a campaign that brought 
six thousand dollars and inspired other suburbs and 
Chicago itself. 

1 could cite many other examples. All through the 
reports runs the same theme. Great bodies of citizens, 
concerned for the welfare of their communities, are 
raising money for noncommercial stations to serve 
their community needs. 

As | write this, the FCC has approved twenty con- 
struction permits, the most recent ones being for 
San Francisco, Denver, and Boston. Many more are 
pending. Community-wide efforts to raise money take 
time and effort, but they are worth it. The citizen 
who has donated two dollars will have a stake in the 
station when it comes on the air. 

For facts and inspiration about this movement 
have yourself put on the list to receive Educational 
Television News, the free bulletin of the National 
Citizens Committee for Educational Television, Ring 
Building, Washington 6, D, C, 

: 


© J would like to ask a question in connection with 
my ten-year-old twin boys, One of the twins is fairly 
well liked by the other boys. He has a couple of 
really close friends who respect and like him, but he 
is not satisfied with them. He is continually trying 
to play with some boy who evidently has no use for 
him. How can I help him to be content with the 
friends he has?—Mres. S. C. K. 


This seems to me to be one of the growing pains 
common to youth, but why not talk it over with 
your school system's guidance department (your city 
has one of the best in the country) and of course 
with the boy’s teacher? 

Up-to-date teachers accept the view that concern 
for each pupil's emotional adjustment is their first 
responsibility. Modern theory holds that unless the 
teacher knows what makes Johnny tick—or not tick 
her teaching will fall on barren, resistant ground. 

For both teachers and parents there is comfort in 
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this conclusion reached by Detroit teachers grappling 
with the problem of citizenship education: 

Tensions and anxieties can never be completely re- 
moved from intelligent people. No one should even think 
of trying. Inordinate tensions and anxieties, however, cost 
individuals an extravagant amount of emotional energy. 


Feachers, concerned with good mental health, seek ways 
to reduce frustrations and tensions. 


That’s your twin’s problem—frustration and no 
doubt tension. How can the teacher help? 

Gradually science is giving the teacher tools to 
penetrate Johnny, though it isn’t easy. He may be 
given a “personality adjustment test,” and the re- 
sults will tell the teacher much. And there are other 
devices to disclose the problems on children's minds. 
One tool, whose use is spreading, carries the for- 
bidding title of “sociometric study.” 

The sociometric study gets at problems like yours. 
Each child in a class is asked such questions as 
“With whom would you like to work in a group?” 
“Whom would you like to invite to a party?” “With 
whom would you like to sit?” Children are asked to 
write down the names of three or four classmates. 
Then they are told, “We don’t all work (or play) 
well together. If there are people with whom you 
would rather not work (or play), put the names of 
these children in a second list.” 

The teacher then enters the responses to these 
questions on a standard sociometric chart. From that 
chart she discovers the pairs, the inseparable pals. 
She finds the closed cliques. She is likely to find 
those who are rejected by their classmates. Now she 
knows more about those shining faces looking at her 
every morning. But what she can do about emotional 
adjustment must be done with cooperation of the 
parents and other members of the school staff. 

Your modern teacher doesn’t believe there is such 
a thing as a bad boy or had girl, She is confident 
that all behavior is caused, Modern psychology and 
educational techniques give her the tools to get at 
the causes. Once these are laid open, teachers and 
parents can act to help children become good and 
happy citizens. 

‘Those who want to know more on the “how” 
should read the report of a four-year cooperative 
study by teachers and supervisors in eight Detroit 
schools. What they found is easy for the layman and 
teacher to read because they tell the story in terms 
of the Pine Street School and its staff and pupils. 
Educational theory doesn’t seem difficult at all when 
you explore it with Miss Jerome, Mr. Margrove, 
and Mr. Yates, the principal. It is a pleasant sur- 
prise to meet flesh-and-blood people in a book en- 
titled Emotional Adjustment: A Key to Good Citizen- 
ship by Elmer F. Pflieger and Grace L. Weston (a 
report of the Citizenship Education Study sponsored 
by the Detroit Public Schools and Wayne University, 
published by the Wayne University Press). 
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e Last May in “What's Happening in Education?” 
you wrote, “For most teachers summer school is a 
deductible business expense.” 1 would appreciate it 
very much if you would go into further detail. The 
other teachers in our school would too.—P. J. DEW. 


Recently the research division of the National 
Education Association has prepared a series of memos 
on the tax problems of teachers, So I turn the ros- 
trum over to them: 


May teachers deduct educational expenses on their in- 
come tax reports? 

Summer school expenses may be deducted from the total 
income if the expenses were incurred for the purpose of 
maimtamimng a position. = 

1. Expenses are deductible if there is a state or local 
requirement that one must attend in order to continue his 
present position. 

2. In order to claim deductions, careful records must 
be kept. 

3. Expenses incurred in obtaining an advanced degree, 
to increase salary, or to obtain a position are not de- 
ductible under present rulings. 

4. There is a possibility that certain expenses incurred 
while attending evening or Saturday classes may be de- 
ductible if one is fulfilling local or state requirements for 
the purpose of maintaining a position. This probably 
means that tuition and travel expenses may be deducted. 
‘There seems to be no record of deductions being allowed 
for meals unless the taxpayer is away from home over- 
night. This type of case should be clearly outlined and 
presented to the Director of Internal Revenue, Washing 
ton 25, D. C., for a ruling. 


What, you may ask, is meant by “maintaining a 
position”? If your local or state school system re- 
quires further education for you to maintain your 
certificate in good standing or requires in-service 
training, the costs of such education constitute, as I 


understand it, deductible expenses for “maintaining 
a position,” 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue has been’ much 
tougher with teachers than with businessmen on 
what “business expenses” are deductible. The Bu- 
reau has retreated step by step as the courts have 
ruled that the business of a teacher and of learning 
continuously is an expense quite as legitimate as 
entertaining prospective customers, Teachers will 
do well to be tough right back at a tough Bureau. 

The N.E.A. memo quoted above is one of six on 
teachers’ tax problems. Your local teachers’ organiza- 
tion may have them on file. Other subjects treated 
are pensions and retirement annuities; professional 
expenses and professional services; temporary em- 
ployment and sabbatical leave; gilts, awards, scholar- 
ships, and tellowships; and Internal Revenue rules 
affecting teachers. —WiiuiaM D. Boutweti 





Editor’s note. In September's “What's Happening in Educa- 
tion?” Harold Spears, author of Some Principles of Teaching, 
was identified as “former” assistant superintendent of schools 
in San Francisco. Dr. Spears is assistant superintendent! 
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“, .. Acommon pot of experience exist- 
ing in the very center of the group” 


“@ Sue Richert 


AUDIENCES coin 


rue late Eduard C. Lindeman, who ended his teach- 
ing days at the New York School of Social Work and 
spent much of his lite in conference activities, was 
one of the first men of our time to recognize that new 
ground rules are needed for small group discussions. 
He pointed out how much we still continue to -usé 
the “fight symbol” in all our meetings, which adver- 
tises and encourages disagreement. An audience is 
invited by the chairman to “go after” the speaker. 
Debates are prized for their pugilistic effects. Discus- 
sions are considered lively only if the line of battle 
is drawn. 


Circular Response 


Professor Lindeman saw that it was not enough 
merely to get people together around a table. The 
result might be disastrous unless there were some 
clearly defined purpose and some method of discus- 
sion that would help achieve this purpose. The 
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group, in a word, must learn to think together, not 
merely provide a setting in which two or three mem- 
bers do all the talking and lambaste each other while 
the other members of the group sit passive and bored. 
So he proposed this arrangement: 

The members of the group—not more than twenty 
and preferably fifteen—are seated in a circle. The 
chairman or leader proposes the question to be taken 
up. The discussion begins with the man or woman at 
his right. That person has the first opportunity to 
express his views. Then the person at his right has a 
chance to talk, and so on until the discussion has 
gone around the circle. No member of the group can 
speak a second time until his turn comes again. 

If, for example, you are sitting fourth from the 
leader's right, you may express your views on the 
subject and also, if you must, on the opinions ad- 
vanced by the leader and the three who have spoken 
before you. But if the person on your right says 
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something that arouses your ire or excites your re- 
sponse, you have no chance to comment until the 
next time around. 

So much for the mechanics of the circular response 
procedure. And the mechanics alone accomplish won- 
ders toward remedying the bad manners and mono- 
polistic practices that mar many a small group dis- 
cussion. Extreme views belligerently presented are 
modified by the restraints imposed. The timid person 
speaks more freely when he knows that it is his nat- 
ural right as a member of the group. In some places 
where there is a Quaker influence a member may 
even delay speaking and invoke a moment of silence 
on the part of the whole group. This is likely to im 
prove the quality of what follows, for good discussion 


olten needs a measure of silence. 


From Many Views, a New View 


One special advantage ol the circular response 
method is its suitability for mixed age groups. Stu- 
dents as young as fourteen have taken part in groups 
made up mostly of adults. When their turn comes, 
they speak freely and as members, not as individuals 
segregated because of their age. 

It is not merely because of the ground rules that 
the young and the timid both speak more freely un- 
der this method. Another reason is to be found in the 
fact that circular response, by its very nature, encour 
ages every person in the group to make his particular 
contribution to the problem at hand. The skillful 
chairman will make the most of this feature. He will 
visualize a common pot ol experience as existing in 
the very center of the group and will help members 
to put their contributions into this pot instead ot 
throwing remarks at each other. The whole effort is 
to arrive at a consensus—and understanding. Natu 
rally such an object will not always be attamed, but 
the direction is toward creative thinking by the 
group, a mingling and distillation of many views, so 
that something new is actually brought into being. 

If circular response is used in the discussion of 
political or economic problems—as part of a large 
adult) education program—the chairman and the 
group will of course need a certain amount of care 
ful preparation. Circular response is not a substitute 
for reading and thinking or a convenient way ol 
pooling ignorance. But it offers many blessings and 
benefits, regardless of the subject, tor it reminds those 
who take part that the aim of discussion ts reflection 
and not fireworks. 

Iwo pages out of the literature of group dynamics 
may be taken and applied to circular response. One 
is tO appoint a person whose function is to sum- 
marize the findings of the group at the end of the 
discussion. The other is to have another person, sit 
ting with but not of the group, to act as observer. 
He is not concerned with the content of the discus 
sion. His duty is to spend a few moments at the end 
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of the discussion period commenting on the pro- 


cedure itself and the behavior of the members, point- 


ing out how the whole business can be carried on 
better next time. 


Role Playing 


Where the issue is one that concerns a delicate 
or difheult problem of human relations, the method 
known as role playing can be of great value. In role 
playing members of a group act out a real-life situa 
tion. They have no script, no set dialogue, and they 
make up their parts as they go along. 

The situation to be acted out may be based on 
some Clash or conflict—perhaps in the home, on the 
job, or in the community. But role playing need not 
center on conflict. It may be a practice session to put 
people at ease in assignments like interviewing an 
official, calling on a voter to remind him to register, 
or conterring with a school board member. However, 
role playing is put to its best use when it dramatizes 
a situation that most people in the group face and 
feel somewhat strongly about. 

Suppose a parent education study-discussion group 
is exploring the age of adolescence. Most of the mem- 
bers are parents of teen-agers, and most of them feel 
quite strongly about the. matter of getting home on 
time alter a date. They can imagine a situation in a 
household where a fifteen-year-old girl resents the 
rule that she must be in by ten o'clock. So three 
group members volunteer to act it out, playing the 
roles of mother, tather, and daughter. 

After the parts have been decided upon, an in- 
experienced group might take a little time to discuss 
the kind of person each player is to portray. The 
young girl might be rebellious and quick-tempered, 
the mother given to worry and nagging, and the 
lather a strict disciplinarian. This discussion ol 
roles, or warming-up period, may not be necessary in 
groups familiar with the technique. 

At this point the players may need some reassur- 
ance. It is not always easy for adults to throw them 
selves into a part, even though all of us have some 
sense ol drama. They may be self-conscious betore a 
group. Or they may be reluctant to act out in public 
their own thoughts and feelings—or thoughts and 
feelings that might rightly or wrongly be construed 
as theirs. 

‘To overcome these obstacles it is suggested that 
the leader say something like this: “Keep in mind 
that this is make-believe. You're playing a part. 
You're not going to show what you consider right. 
You're going to talk and act as you think the person 
you are playing would talk and act.” 

Once the players understand the problem and thei: 
own roles, the drama may start. It need not last long. 
Olten two or three minutes are enough to bring out 
the point and show how human relations operate in 
such a situation. 
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Reviewing the Roles 

After the role playing comes discussion. ‘The leader 
invites comments from the group with such questions 
as these: “Do you agree with the way the roles were 
played?” “Would you have played any of them dif 
lerently?” “What would you have said or done? 
Why?” Or he may be more specific and ask: “What 
made the girl rebellious?” “Why was her mother 
particularly worried?” “What was at the root of the 
father’s attitude?” “What could the girl have done 
to ease matters?” “How else could the father have 
handled the problem?” “What suggestion could the 
mother have made?” 

When members have arrived at a new understand 
ing of the roles and of possible solutions the whole 
drama may be tried again Incorporating thre change s 
agreed upon by the group. The same members may 
play the same roles, thus gaining experience in trying 
out various ways olf handling leelings. Or the same 
players may continue but this time take diflerent 
parts. “Phe pla er who had been the mother may 
now take the role of the girl. The one who played 
the girl may now be the father; and the father, the 
mother. This recasting of characters helps create 


understanding of another's feelings and point of view 


A still further possibility is to replace some or all of 
the cast, thus giving other members of the group a 
chance at role playing. 

Phe situation, the roles, and the solution may have 
to be discussed and played several times before the 
actors and the group feel that they have worked out 
a satistactory handling of the problem. In this way 
each drama can mean new learning and new insight 
for both players and observers. 

Phe advantages ol role playing are many. It offers 
groups a dramatic way ol calling attention to prob- 
lems that involve strong emotions. It provides a way 
of learning the skills needed to carry out the goals 


of the group. It gives each player a chance to take on 


the personality of another human being—to enter 


into his feelings and for the moment to think and 
act from his point of view. Through it the whole 
group has an opportunity to see several solutions to 
a problem, some of them better than others. Finally, 
it offers practice in’ handling problems under two 
big advantages. When mistakes are made in this set 
ting, the players are spared the penalties exacted in 
real life. Better still, an audience is at hand—obsery 
ing, weighing, seeking along with the players better 
ways of coping with problems that await answers 
from actors and watchers alike. 


“New Hope for Audiences” will be continued next month with a description of more familiar 
methods of group discussion, such as the panel, symposium, forum, and round table. This 
series of articles was prepared because you, our readers, asked for it. Won't you, then, please 
let us know what you think of it ond in what ways you find it helpful? 
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Action Program 


for better communities 


Where |: 


Frederick Brown Harris 
Chaplain, United States Senate 


ror all the wonders of this inventive age, something is 
dreadfully wrong with the world, The poet Robert Brown- 
ing sensed it in his own generation. Even as he gazed at 
a radiant earth, with its splendor of golden harvests and 
gladsome gardens, he found the world “Yet a blank, all 
the same.” With “summer redundant, blueness abundant” 
the question, growing out of a poignant feeling of inad 
equacy, was “Wanting is what? Where is the blot?” 

Who among us can stifle that anxious query, “Where is 
the blot?” The blot is not symbolized by the fearsome 
mushroom portent flung into the sky by split atoms, [it 
is not in the heavens but on the earth. Our technical 
skills, our discoveries have gone thousands of miles beyond 
our moral capacity to sustain this added strength. Our 
civilization has lengthened the ropes but failed to 
strengthen the stakes. 

And the ominous thing is that history seems to be re 
peating itself. “Toynbee, the historian, after a searching 
analysis, warns this fear-haunted world that sixteen civili 
vauions have had their day and passed into oblivion. In 
the barren soil of materialism they could no longer grow 
the fruits of the spirit. 

\ll creative forces have their roots in spiritual realities 
and impulses, History fairly shouts that this was the in 
spiring genesis of America. Yet in our land of homes and 
schools and churches young Americans are growing up in 
almost utter ignorance of the things that alone can. sta- 
bilize life and give it tone and meaning. 
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better homes 
better schools 


the Blot? 


Chaplains in the armed forces are aghast at how many 
youth have but a rudimentary sense of moral and spiritual 
values. If integrity is the lifeblood of the nation, then 
America—in spite of her hearths and blackboards and 
spires—may well be in danger of bleeding to death. For 
vast numbers engrossed in making good, which usually 


means making money, life is largely a matter of deals 
rather than ideals. The blot is in the realm of ethics. 

\ national religious leader tells of a twelve-year-old boy 
who asked his father for a definition of ethics. The father 
replied: “As you know, son, your uncle and [ are in 
business together. Now suppose a man comes in and buys 
a five-dollar article and hands me a ten-dollar bill, think 
ing it isa five. He leaves the store unaware of the mistake. 
Phat raises a question of ethics. Should [ put the extra 
five dollars in my pocket and say nothing about it, or 
should [ divide it with your uncle?” Think, by contrast, 
of the youthful Abraham Lincoln trudging miles to a 
country home to return money he had received by mistake 
when making change. 

Someone once asked Will Rogers, “What’s wrong with 
the world anyway?” “Well,” drawled the humorist, “I 
guess it's people.” Yes, it is as simple as that and as com- 
plex as that. It is not things or power; it’s people. “Too 
often we have the mistaken idea that by some legislative 
magic, externals can be rearranged and the world made 
good without people having to be good. What gets things 
done, we think, is political action. Let’s pass a bill. 
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There again is the blot. External solutions set up by 
congresses, parliameénts, courts, international councils are 
but broken reeds without the personal qualities of honor, 
integrity, and good will. Without these, domestic tran 
quility and world concord are impossible, General Omar 
Bradley uttered the sober truth when he declared, “Ours 
is a world of nuclear giants and ethical infants.” 

America’s job is to educate these ethical infants. Our 
national survival, our ability to exercise the awesome re 
sponsibility of world leadership depend on the successful 
prosecution of the task now at long last being blueprinted 
by religious and educational leaders: to put ethical cement 
back into the loosened walls of America. In the words of 
Archbishop Temple, whose early death was a tremendous 
loss to the world’s spiritual forces: ‘‘No statesmanship can 
insure peace in a world where men as individuals and 
as citizens are selfish in their outlook and grasping in 
their conduct.” The great churchman was virtually saying 
“There is the blot!” 

It becomes painfully clear that we cannot work the 
utopian plan until we have a utopian man. In speaking 
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church as a family and to cooperate in inter- 
j _ —From the Action Program 


to a graduating class; Edmund W. Sinnott of Yale, presi 
dent of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, uttered these significant words: “No social mech 
anisms, no economic systems, can save us now. Not unless 
man himself can be improved can any social order now 
survive. As scientists we can no longer sneer at what are 
called spiritual qualities; for on their strength depends 
our very survival.” 

And Julian Huxley has reminded us that even in the 
hearts of modern men, whose lives are so full of glitter 
and gadgets, “there is a God-shaped blank.” If there is 
nothing to fill that blank, our so-called freedom—divorced 
lrom the only things that can give it the luster of justice, 
truth, loyalty, honor, spiritual awareness, and brotherhood 

may be but an instrument to degrade personality. The 


blot is revealed in the bitter results of a false philosophy, 
the philosophy that assumes the future is not with 
churches but with laboratories, not with piety but with 
eficiency, not with prophets but with profits. 


Ihe deepest needs of men and women cannot be com 
passed by five-year plans for material advance. There is 
no ultimate salvation in all the perplexities and intima 
cies of living together without reverences that bow the 
soul, solemnities that rear altars of faith, aspirations that 
lift from dust to destiny, and a sense of the eternal 
that removes sandals on holy ground where bushes burn. 


If our civilization is not to go the way of those that 
are no more, it will be saved by the cultivation of spiritual 
verities. The Communists look upon their schools as molds 
lor their fanatical conformity. How blind are we in the 
free world who object to exposing our children to the 
inspiration of the faith for which we are contending in 
the struggle with a slave philosophy! 

It is becoming increasingly clear that we have often 
confused the dangers of religious indoctrination with the 
benefits of religious instruction. But today in our public 
schools there is a new conception of teaching about re- 
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ligion. The American Council on Education declares 
“The public school can teach objectively about religion 
without advocating any religious creed. To omit from the 
nation’s classrooms all references to religion and the in 
stitutions of religion is to neglect an important part of 
American life.” To taboo all teaching of the spiritual 
verities and the historic facts of religion is as illogical 
as compelling a class to sit in the light streaming from 
electric bulbs and then forbid any reference to Thomas 
A. Edison. 

Associate Supreme Court Justice Robert H. Jackson 
once stated in an important decision: “Education and re 
ligion are inseparable. One can hardly respect a system 
of education that would leave the student wholly ig 
norant of the currents of religious thought that move the 
world society for a part in which he is being prepared.” 
That is a long overdue note in appraising the question of 
religious ideals in education. It is seconded by the Ameri- 
can Association for Teacher Education: “Although the 
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public schools cannot teach denominational beliefs, they 
can and should teach much useful information about re 
ligious faiths, the important part they have played in 
establishing moral and spiritual values in American life, 
their role in the story of mankind.” 

And so a new crusade is forming, a new mobilization 
of the homes and churches and schools to make the Amer- 
ica of the future worthy of the heritage of the past. 


Both in the home and the school parents, who are teach- 
ers, and teachers, who are their partners, are sure to fall 
far short in their sacred task unless they have a funda- 
mental knowledge of religion. As the parent-teacher or- 
ganization has constantly reminded us, there must be no 
gulf between parent and teacher, Isolation is fatal, and 
partnership pays rich dividends. As the P.T.A. has dem- 
onstrated, much can be accomplished by this cooperation, 
even with the present status of our schools—alas, shame- 
fully starved in both space and salaries. 


It is imperative that the church, by greatly expanded 
programs of religious education, tackle with new energy 
this fundamental challenge and make inroads upon our 
present spiritual illiteracy. 

But of course the best line of defense against the sec 
ularism that dims the glory of the divine is the home. 
There the most lasting imprint is made on plastic lives. 
There the impressions that harden into character are re- 


ceived. There the fundamental virtues are not simply 
taught but caught. For all that is worth while in the fu- 
ture of America, the home is the hope. 


The wise advice of the father of our country might 
well be adopted as our watchword in this combined home- 
church-school assault. “Let us with caution,” said Wash- 
ington, “indulge the supposition that morality can be 
maintained without religion.” He called these pillars, re- 
ligion and morality, “indispensable supports.” 

Let us never forget that freedom is a religious concept. 
What we call our inalienable rights are conferred not by 
any government but “by the Creator.” Freedom remains 
valid only on hallowed ground, from which the spires of 
the spirit leap up toward the God who is in all and 
above all. 


Centuries ago Oxford University took as her motto 
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“Dominus illuminatio mea’—“God is my light.”” In these 
words Oxford proclaimed her mission and the chief need 
of the world. She declared her role to be not merely to 
teach worldly wisdom or science or literature or this or 
that art. She was to teach how to live. That motto is the 
beacon that must blaze with new intensity as it is set in the 
windows of America’s homes, churches, and schools, illu- 
minating the whole community. In that light alone life's 
meaning is revealed. In the materialism of a godless 
totalitarianism are the germs of death. 

The trumpets are sounding for a new crusade, as home, 
church, and school march together to dispel darkness. God 
wills it. For America’s future, we fight with light. 
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A GUIDE FOR DISCUSSION 


Pertinent Points 


1. Moral and spiritual values are given first considera- 
tion in the Action Program. Which of the suggestions 
listed there has your P.T.A. selected for special emphasis 
during the coming year? 

2. The author quotes General Bradley as saying, “Ours 
is a world of nuclear giants and ethical infants.” List ten 
recent examples of mature ethical values demonstrated in 
national and international affairs. In what ways does the 
Action Program encourage mature ethical values? In what 
sense is the current world crisis religious in character? 


g. What does the author think the schools should teach 
about religion? 


4. What, according to the author, do chaplains in the 
armed forces report about the moral and spiritual values 
of many servicemen? How does war imperil moral and 
spiritual values among those in the armed forces? Among 
adult civilians? Among young people? What have the years 
of war and uneasy peace taught us about safeguards that 
parents can erect to minimize these hazards during times 
of crisis? 

5. Exchange some accounts of experiences within the 
home that you believe encourage a child’s understanding 
of moral and spiritual values. 


6. “What we call our inalienable rights are conferred 
not by any government, but by the Creator,” writes our 
author. How did Thomas Jefferson express this thought in 
the Declaration of Independence? How does the Action 
Program recognize this idea? 

7. In your opinion, how can home, school, and church 
work more closely together to provide children with ex- 
periences that will deepen their understanding of moral 
and spiritual values? 


Program Suggestions 


To learn how the schools in your community are im 

parting moral and spiritual values, arrange a panel dis 
cussion on the subject. The panel should include teachers 
in a variety of fields, such as literature, history, social 
studies, art, music, and physical education. It might be in- 
formative to listen to a panel of high school students dis- 
cuss questions of moral and spiritual significance that are 
perplexing them, 
The Action Program encourages parents and children 
to cooperate in interfaith and intercultural activities.” 
Rachel Davis Dubois in her book Neighbors in Action 
describes ways in which some families joined in such activi- 
ties. Her book may have suggestions for your group. 


The author tells an incident about a customer who was 
short-changed. Members might recall incidents that taught 
them or their children moral and spiritual values. You 
might use role playing for these incidents involving moral 
and spiritual issues. For other program suggestions see the 
pamphlet Moral and Spiritual Education in Home, School, 
and Community, a publication of the National Congress 
of Parents and ‘Teachers and the Educational Policies 
Commission of the National Education Association. 


One of the things that disturb young people, according 
to a recent survey of many thousands of them, is confusion 
about their religious beliefs. Report and discuss the indi- 
vidual and group counseling programs developed by vari- 
ous churches in your community to help boys and girls 
clarify their moral and ethical values and strengthen their 
spiritual convictions, 
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Kooks in Review 


How To Become A Berrer READER. By Paul Witty. Chi- 
cago: Science Research Associates, 1953. $4.16, cloth 
bound; $3.08, paper bound. Discounts for ten or more 
copies. 


Here is a fascinating twenty-lesson course for anyone 
who wants to improve his reading—complete with mat 
rials, instructions, tests, and forms on which to record 
progress Dr. Witty's book is so designed that it may be 
used in classes trom the seventh erade through college or 
as a self-help book by individuals strictly on their own 
Phe exercises, with their detailed directions, show how to 
build vocabulary, speed up reading, and improve under 
standing. They explain how to use such reading aids as 
the library and the dictionary, and they offer practical 
ways of widening one’s reading interests 

This how-to-do-it book does more than offer a chance to 
practice reading skills. “Vo citizens of a tree nation, in 
which literacy is of highest importance, it also offers a 
chance to taste some of the pleasures books can give. Di 
Witty has brought together a wide range of material, all 
of it attractively written. For some selections he went to 
the pages of recent: magazines, newspapers ind novels 
For others he reached back centuries for tragments that 
are still timely, still hauntingly beautiful 

Long alter the reader has mastered the skills imparted 
by this book he will remember such vivid pieces as the 
hilarious description ol A Midsummer Night’s Dream pro 
duced by a boys’ school; a Californian’s childhood mem 
ories of glorious autumns in Ontario when all the out 
doors was fragrant with falling maple leaves; or the long 
thoughts of John Donne as he listened to the tolling of a 
bell 

Dr. Witty ts well known to s of the National 
Parent-Teacher, which he serves as advisory editor. As one 
studies his book, which combines a thorough knowledge ol 
modern educational research with a sure sensitivity to ex 
cellence in writing, one finds it hard to take seriously the 
rumors that reading may soon become a lost art. With 
this invaluable aid more and more of us should become 
profi ient in that art and we hall indeed be indebted to 
the distinguished author of /1/¢ lo Become a Bette 
Reader. 


\ Crrricat History or Crirtprs LiteRATURI 
nelia Mevres flrne Faton. I abetl Vesh 
Hill Viewers, New York: Macmillan. 1 


Phe opening section of this book tell he tairs 
ind folk tales that bovs and eirls heard ‘round blazin 
fires centuries ago and that still entrance young hearts and 
minds. From these ancient stories and their heroes— Robin 
Goodfellow, Tom Thumb, Jack the Giant Killer, the little 
people of the Cornish tales, the white dog with silver eyes 
that, see the wind, and a host of others—the study moves 
through the centuries to the books and magazines of our 
own day 

Each of the four sections is written by a specialist: in 
children’s literature, who traces trends and points out 
landmarks among the books and writers of the period 
\uthors, editors, parents, librarians, teachers—all who have 
anything to do with books for children—will find this thick 
volume a gold mine of interesting imformation 


Ding DonG Scnoot Book. By Frances R. Horwich and 
Reinald Werrenrath, Jr. Chicago: Rand McNally 


1) ) 4. 
$2.00, cloth bound; $1.00, paper bound. 
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Dinc Done Scuoor Story Books: Your FrRienp THE Potties 
MAN, Despair AND Her Nap, A SUITCASE WITH A SURPRISE, 
‘THe Bic Coat Truck, | Drcipep, A Day Downtown 
with Dappy. By Frances R. Horwich and Reinald We 
renrath, Jr. Chicago: Rand McNally, 1954. 25 cents each 
Every morning thousands of preschool children gather 

in front of TV screens to attend Ding Dong School, the 

program that zoomed to popularity last year. These young 
fans may now have something of Ding Dong School to 
turn to alter the program fades from the screen. The star 
of the show, known to her audiences as “Miss Frances 
has co-authored this series of books so that her youthtul 
watchers may relive some of the tun of their. sessions 
tovether. 

Ding Dong School Book, with its enchanting illustra 
tions by Katherine Evans, describes dozens of happy ways 
in which children from two to six can have tun, indoors 
and out. No elaborate toys or materials are called tor 
Paper bags become masks; Clothespins turn into dolls; halt 
an eggshell forms a pot for a pumpkin seed 

The six Dine Done School Story Books, iWlustrated by 
several artists, provide delight tor story hours, retelling 
tales that have been special tavorites with Miss Frances’ 
listeners 

Parents and teachers may use these attractive, colortul 
books with confidence that each will guarantee children 
many hours of cager listening and absorbed play. 


Is there anywhere a monument to the writers who are 
mirthmakers, the merry ones who hearten their readers 
with cleansing, ringing laughter? Perhaps in a way we 
are remembering these frolicsome spirits when during 
Book Week we say ‘Reading is fun!’ 
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LEADERSHIP GROWS IN THE BUCKEYE STATE 


PARENTHOOD is not only the greatest privilege but the 
greatest challenge that can come to a man or woman. As 
our lives become more complex, the rearing of children 
becomes more complicated. A primary purpose of the 
parent-teacher organization is to assist parents in solving 
the problems that confront them as they guide their sons 
and daughters toward happy, responsible maturity. 

To this end the Ohio Congress of Parents and Teachers 
has sponsored a variety of programs in home and family 
living, seeking always to give the greatest service to the 
greatest number of parents. Over the years, however, it 
has become evident that one of the most serious obstacles 
to effective parent education programs was the shortage of 
trained leaders. Professional leaders have been generous 
with their time and talents, but there is a limit to the 
number of people they can serve. Where professional lead- 
ership is lacking, the job must be done by lay leaders, but 
trained lay leaders have also been rare. To supply this 
need the Ohio Congress in the fall of 1951 started a long- 
range program for training lay leaders in parent education. 

A state parent education workshop under the direction 
of Ethel Kawin, regional consultant of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and ‘Teachers, was the first step. All the 
council presidents in the state were invited to attend, as 


© James A. Fosdick, School of Journalism, Kent State University 


A discussion technique is being vividly demonstrated at 
the P.T.A. workshop conducted by Kent State University, 
Kent, Ohio. 
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guests of the Ohio Congress. The president of each of 
Ohio's state universities, at the request of the congress, 
designated a faculty member trained in the field of parent 
child relations to represent the university. On the assump 
tion that each representative, when he returned to his 
campus, would hold a parent education workshop for the 
parent-teacher people in the university area, the congress 
paid the representatives’ expenses, plus small honorariums. 
Participating in the workshop were fifty-eight council pres- 
idents, members of the board of managers of the Ohio Con- 
gress, and the six representatives of the state universities. 
In addition, a representative of Cleveland College attended 
at the expense of Western Reserve University, a private 
institution. 


Sowing the Seed 


The purpose of the workshop was to outline the prob- 
lems that confront lay leaders in parent education and to 
plan with the university representatives how these prob- 
lems might be met through cooperative efforts of the uni- 
versities and the Ohio Congress. All who attended judged 
the worksbop highly successful. , 

The next step was to make plans for workshops on every 
university campus. The state was divided into seven areas, 
each area focusing on one of the universities represented 
at the workshop. Each university representative was fur- 
nished with a list of the counties in his district and with 
the names and addresses of the council presidents and 
state board members in his area. It was agreed that he 
would call these people together to plan the area work 
shop. It was agreed also that as these plans progressed, 
the state office of the congress would relay the new informa 
tion to the parent-teacher leaders in each university area. 

All seven of the workshops have now been held and the 
story told in a pamphlet, Reports and Evaluation of Col 
lege and University Education Workshops, published by 
the congress. Here is ample evidence of the training pro 
vided by the workshops in organizing study groups; utiliz 
ing various discussion techniques, such as panels, sym 
posiums, buzz sessions, and role playing; and using such 
materials as films, recordings, magazine articles, lectures, 
and dramatizations as springboards for discussion. The 
topics dealt with by leaders and leaders-to-be included 
child growth and development, home-school-community 
relations, and current trends in education. 
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First Harvests and Future Crops 


Since these original seven workshops were held, there 
have been twelve others, and four more are planned. The 
response of the faculty participants has been very thrill- 
ing, and the part their enthusiasm has played in the suc 
cess of the program cannot be overestimated. There are 
indications that at some of the universities the workshops 
will become part of the permanent workshop program. 
State-wide interest in the project was demonstrated last 
fall when the University of Akron, by its own request, 
joined the other universities participating in the program. 

The time has been too short for a complete evaluation 
of the workshop plan, but the known results are satisfying 
and exciting. First of all, nearly a thousand lay leaders 
have received training! And the fact that in most cases 
their expenses have been paid by local units or councils 
shows the general membership’s interest in the program. 

In the second place, reports from 819 parent education 


chairmen indicate that at least 31,095 persons have been 
involved in some phase of parent education work during 
the past year alone. Third, there has been an increase in 
subscriptions to the National Parent-Teacher, no doubt 
due in part to the use of the magazine in the workshops. 
Finally, we believe that some of the benefits, though very 
real, are intangible and cannot be measured. For exam 
ple, many of the people who replied to questionnaires 
mentioned the self-confidence generated by participation 
in a workshop as an important outcome, 

This long-range program is an ambitious one. Its suc- 
cess thus far has resulted from the combined efforts of 
many people, and as these efforts increase the project 
itself will grow. We expect, therefore, that Ohio need not 
want for trained lay leadership in the tuture. And such 
leadership, we believe, is an assurance of continued prog- 
ress toward better homes, better schools, and better com- 
munities. —Esruer K. STAATS 
President, Ohio Congress of Parents and Teachers 


OUTFITTING MOUNT LEBANON’S SCHOOL SYSTEM 


communities, like children who suddenly sprout up and 
out of their clothes, sometimes unexpectedly outgrow their 
new schools—even before they're paid for! That's 
happened in Mount Lebanon, Pennsylvania. 

In 1946 our community voted a bond issue of one and 
a half million dollars to build schools for the future, but 
our elementary school enrollment increased rapidly and 
unexpectedly—go per cent in six years. By last year, despite 
the building of one new elementary school and additions 
to three others, our schools were again 


what 


bursting their 
seams, and the larger enrollments were reaching the sec- 
ondary level. The high school, built in 1930, needed not 
only to be enlarged. If it was to remain on the accred- 
ited list it had to be modernized. 

In short, another bond issue was required—this time 
for two and a half million dollars! Would our citizens dig 
into their pockets again to meet the new need? 

On September 24, 1952, Ralph D. Horsman, our super- 
intendent of schools, formally requested the Mount Leb- 
anon Council of Parent-Teacher Associations to help ex- 
plain to the public the urgency of school needs. That was 
how a campaign for the school bond issue became one of 


the council’s major projects for 1952-53. 


Strategy for Success 


The presidents’ committee, meeting on that same day, 
decided that the entire council 


would undertake a door- 
to-door distribution of a brochure, prepared by the school 
administrators, giving information on the issue. 

Details of the work were divided among council mem- 
bers. The senior high school P.T.A. president and the 
school principal cooperated in forming a planning com- 
mittee. The president of the Mellon Junior High School 
P.T.A. and the Mellon principal organized squads of stu- 
dents to deliver the brochures to designated distribution 
points. The elementary school P.T.A. presidents appointed 
brochure-distribution committees. To correlate all these 
activities the council president served as chairman. 


The planning committee prepared for each P.T.A. a 
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list of the streets in its school district. The various P.T.A. 
brochure-distribution committees then enlisted students to 
count the homes in each street and recruited members to 
cover all the homes in its area. To brief the workers,for 
their task a township-wide instruction meeting was held 
on October 14. On the fifteenth, squads of junior high 
school students rushed the brochures in proper quantities 
to the distribution committees throughout the township. 
In less than two days, 11,500 brochures were in the homes 


of Mount Lebanon citizens, alerting them to their schools’ 
needs. 


Continuing Campaign 


And now the election was hardly more than two weeks 
away. Posters were placed in store windows, Some P.T.A.’s 
gave well-attended “get-acquainted” dinners to focus atten- 
tion on the issue. Others did the same thing at open-house 
meetings. 

Through statements to the local newspapers the P.T.A. 
presidents eloquently reinforced the message of the bro 
chure. Some stressed the importance of an adequate library, 
auditorium, science laboratory, and industrial arts depart- 
ment for the high school. Others highlighted elementary 
school needs. One president scored a telling point with 
this statement: “Many families choose their school com 
munity first, then look for their homes. . . . Parents con 
cerned with the education of their children will of course 
be for the bond issue, but every homeowner concerned 
with preserving the quality of the community and the 
value. of his property will also be for it.” 

On November g, the day before Election Day, fliers were 
sent out through all the schools. And with this final step 
the council had completed its campaign. 

On November 4, Mount Lebanon citizens approved the 
issue three to two. As a result, our outgrown and outmoded 
facilities will soon be remodeled to fit our community's 


size and needs. —JENNIE PURNELL 


Secretary, 


Mount Lebanon Council of Parent-Teacher Associations 
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Personality an the Making 


I. PRESCHOOL COURSE 
Directed by Ruth Strang 
“Temper, Jealousy, and Obstinacy” (page 4) 


Points for Study and Discussion 

1. Two-year-old Laura, after glectully roughhousing 
with her grandfather, began to spit out her milk when 
her mother gave it to her to drink. “Stop it!” said Mother. 
Laura spit out some more milk. Her mother slapped 
her hand hard and said, “I told you to stop it.” The 
episode ended with Laura tearfully drinking her milk. 

Following Dr. Rowland’s suggestions, how would you 
analyze this “obstinacy”? What did the behavior mean 
to the child? Could spitting out milk be part of a game 
she was playing with her mother, just as she had been 
playing with her grandfather? Could she have been imi- 
tating her behavior at the beach the day before, when she 
had been ducking her face in the water and spitting it 
out as she came up for air—good swimming technique? 

What did the behavior mean to her mother? Did she 
think of it as the beginning of two bad habits—spitting 
out milk and continuing to do it when told to stop? 


What are some of the complex factors involved? What 
might be the best ways to handle a situation of this kind? 
And why? For example: 

@ Say “You're a naughty girl!” 

e Ask Grandpa to have a special playtime with Laura, 
not mixed in with her lunch or other routine activities. 
e When Laura‘is playing in the lake, let her spit out 
the water naturally without making a game of it. 

e If she begins to spit out her milk, take the milk away 
and explain very simply why she should not do it. 

e If she persists in spitting out the milk, be firm in mak- 
ing it an undesirable experience. 

e Remember that Laura is only two years old and that 
her world is very different from the world of grownups. 
Try to see it through her eyes, and act accordingly. 

2. From your experience try to find illustrations of 
different kinds and degrees of anger in preschool children. 
Here are some examples: 

@ Justified anger, as when several children become angry 
at one little boy who hits others. “Go home!” they say. 
“You can't yas with us when you hit people.” 

@ Occasional anger, as when a child becomes angry in a 
situation in which he hasn't learned a better response. 
e Frequent unnecessary anger, as seen in a child who 
“flies off the handle” all the time, habitually meeting 
difficulty by getting angry. 

e Intense anger, as shown by the child who has temper 
tantrums when he can’t have something he wants. 

Discuss each of the situations described by members 
of the study group. How was it actually handled? Could 
it have been handled better? How? 


3. For a week or so before the meeting three or four 
members of the group might carry out Dr. Rowland’s 
suggestion of making “a list by the clock of the times the 
child shows temper during the day” and of describing the 
“types of situations that produce it.” At the meeting these 
members may report some ot the situations, so that each 
in turn may be discussed by answering the following 
questions: How could the cause of anger have been pre- 
vented? What part did the parents’ needs and _ feelings 
play in the situation? What compromise might have been 
worked out? If the situation could not be changed, how 
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STUDY COURSE GUIDES 


might the child have been helped to find a better way 
out of it? 

4- Discuss how to deal with children in whom jealousy 
is a problem. For instance: 
e A child who is becoming jealous of a younger brother 
or = sister, 
e A child who is expected to take more responsibility 
for the baby than he should carry at his age. 
e A child who feels that another member of the family 
is being given special favors. 

Cite other examples of jealousy-producing situations. 

5. The Greeks emphasized the importance of the 
“golden mean"”—“nothing in excess’—to the good life. 
How does the idea of the golden mean apply to anger, 
jealousy, and obstinacy? 

6. Which of the following kinds of “soul searching” 
does Dr. Rowland recommend for parents: 
e Is the child's behavior immature or normal? 
e Is the child imitating his parents’ behavior? 
e Are the parents poor sports, blaming the child when 
they are losing out? 
e Is the parent labeling the child’s behavior as a way of 
justifying himself? 
e Are the parents tempted to love the jealous or angry 
or obstinate child less than their other children, when 
he actually needs more affection? 
e Are the parents too busy and troubled about many 
things to give the child the attention he needs? 

7. Try to trace a child’s emotional development from 
birth to six years of age with respect to anger, jealousy, 
and obstinacy. 


Program Suggestions 


Ask two mothers to prepare and deliver a dialogue 
on the subject of temper, bringing out the main points 
in Dr. Rowland’s article—especially these: (a) A_ little 
anger at the right things is desirable. (b) Children imitate 
the behavior of adults, copy their way of meeting frus- 
trating situations, (c) The parent should focus on_ his 
own attitudes and the causes of anger in the situation 
instead of just on the child himself. (d) Labeling a child 
as bad-tempered is detrimental to his concept of the 
kind of person he is, (e) Parents can help decrease a 
child’s temper outbursts by improving their relations 
with him. (f) If a child has made a habit of getting 
what he wants by flying into a rage, he must be treated 
firmly but kindly yet not be allowed to gain his ends 
by this behavior. 

Similar dialogues may be prepared on jealousy and 
obstinacy. 

\ discussion of these three kinds of behavior may be 
based on any one of the following films, which show 
behavior characteristic of children of a given age: A Gift 
from Dad (8 minutes, sound), Teaching Film Custodians; 
He Acts His Age (15 minutes, sound), National Film 
Board of Canada; The Terrible Two’s and the Trusting 
Three's (20 minutes, sound), National Film Board of 
Canada. 

“Situation analysis,” which has already been suggested, 
may be used to show how home and school conditions 
can be changed a little so as not to arouse too strong emo- 
tions; also how to handle the situation if an undesirable 
degree of the emotion is evoked. Role playing too lends 
itself well to this type of analysis. 
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ll. SCHOOL-AGE COURSE 


Directed by Bess Goodykoontz 


lemper, Jealousy, and Obstinacy” (page 4) 


Points for Study and Discussion 


1. The author says that adults sometimes use unpleas- 
ant words to describe children’s behavior. He implies 
that if it were our own behavior, we would find more 
respectable ones for example, ange? instead of fem per, 
persistence instead of obstinacy. What respectable terms 
do you think of tor these kinds of behavior: lying, steal- 
Ing, gossiping, idling, overeating, procrastinating, Insist 
ing on one’s own way? 

2. What are “immature” emotions? In what ways may 
parents’ actions be responsible tor children’s emotional 
immaturity, or at any rate related to it? 

». Discuss the suggestions given for dealing with a child 
who “flies off the handle.” Have you used some of these 
methods? What others have you used? 


4. “You don’t want your child to come to adulthood 
without the capacity to become angry,” says Dr. Rowland. 
Why not? What is healthy anger? Can you analyze the 
things or situations that tend to make you angry? Is it 
a healthy anger? 


5. Do you consider jealousy easy to handle? What 
do you think of the author's suggestions for dealing with 
it? 

6. What reasons have you observed tor a child's ap- 
pearing to be obstinate? Are any of these involved? 

e A desire to prove he is right. 

e Kear of losing status if he is shown to be wrong. 
e A true interest in what he is doing. 

e@ A need to be “superior.” 


Do any of these reasons help to explain adults’ be- 
havior also? 


What dangers are there in reducing or eliminating 
a child’s persistence? 

8. Phe author says a child may come to believe his 
parents’ description of him as “jealous” or “obstinat 
Can you think of cases in which a child grew up think- 
ing of himself as dishonest, stupid, cruel, or as having 
other negative characteristics? What do you think was the 
cflect on his personality? 

9. Dr. Rowland says that older children should seldom 
if ever be left in charge of younger ones. For a discussion 
of how an older child shows jealousy of a younger one 
and what to do about it, see America’s Baby Book Wy 
John C. Montgomery and Margaret Jane Suydam (Scrib- 
ner's, New York, 1951), pages 122—26. 


Program Suggestions 

Introducing discussion through the use of a film might 
be helptul for this month's topic. It could be a film meant 
for children and youth, such as Developing Your Char- 
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actey (11 minutes, sound) or Act Your Age (14 minutes, 
sound), both Coronet Films. These films can sometimes 
be secured through the school guidance department, the 
audio-visual department of your state university, or your 
state department of education. They may also be rented 
from more than two hundred of the nation’s film rental 
libraries, For suggestions on using films as a basis for dis 
cussion, see James L. Hymes, Jr.'s Effective Home-School 
Relations, pages 103-6. 

Fiction that shows the emotional problems of children 
could also open up profitable discussion. Did you read 
Elsie Dinsmore?’ Do you remember how she sat on the 
piano stool one whole afternoon, refusing to play the 
piano on Sunday? And in Booth Tarkington's Seventeen, 
do you recall Willie’s indignation because his young sister 
always smeared her face with bread and butter, apple 
sauce, and sugar? If a discussion film is not available, 
several persons might be asked to review some well-known 
stories about children and young people and read short 
selections from them describing youngsters’ emotional 
problems. 


° 

The September guide for the school-age study course 
suggested making a case study, Using the same procedure, 
ask several persons to present a case study of a child who 
showed temper, jealousy, o1 obstinacy. 
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itt. THE AGE OF ADOLESCENCE 


Diecied by Ralph H, Ojemann and Eva H. Grant 
‘What Should They Know About Health?” (page 11) 
Points for Study and Discussion 

1. If you had a son would you preter him to mature 
early or late? Why? Would you feel the same way about a 
daughter? Why? What emotional dithculties may arise 
when a young person matures cither very early or quite 
late? What suggestions does Dr. Veeder give parents for 
easing such difficulties? What can teachers do? What basic 


facts should adolescents know about physical growth in 
this period? 


’ 


z. Try to recall what your health problems were during 
your own adolescence. How did your growth—physical 
emotional, social compare with that of the three groups 
Dr. Veeder describes? Would you have been happier and 
perhaps healthier if you had known more about health? 


3. We often observe that young people—boys especially 
: ) § 
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tend to look for leaders among those who are the tallest 
and strongest in their group. What are some reasons for 
such a tendency? What dangers may lie in this method of 
selection—both for leaders and for followers? 

4. Although adolescence is indeed “one of the healthiest 
times of life,” teen-agers do face certain health hazards, 
such as colds, backaches, acute appendicitis, injuries dur- 
ing games, and serious accidents. Also the adolescent may 
have lost his immunity to diphtheria, tetanus, smallpox, 
and typhoid fever, even though he was protected against 
them im childhood, What preventive measures can be 
taken, in home and school, not only to minimize these 
hazards but to give young people a feeling of responsibility 
for keeping themselves healthy? 

5. What effect can parents’ attitudes toward health have 
on their teen-age children? For instance, the “pill-con- 
scious” parent? The overly anxious parent who sends a 
child to bed, and keeps him there, at the slightest sign of 
an ailment? The parent who diagnoses his children’s ail- 
ments without consulting a doctor? The parent who thinks 
it is foolish to “givé in” to pain or fatigue? 

6. Suppose your teen-ager complains of being “tired all 
the time.” According to Dr. Veeder, what might be some 
of the possible reasons for this chronic fatigue? What coun- 
sel could you give your adolescent that might ease his bur 
dens? How would a conference with his teachers or school 
guidance counselor help? 

7. Teen-agers are often very sensitive not only about 
being too short or too tall but about other physical traits 
that seem to set them apart. Betty, for example, hates her 
big teet. Bob feels self-conscious about his narrow shoul- 
ders. Jack wishes he didn’t have to wear thick glasses. How 
can parents and teachers help all such young people to 
accept themselves as they are, without feelings of in- 
leriority or embarrassment? 


Program Suggestions 

Why not find out at first hand how much young people 
know about health by planning a panel made up of several 
high school boys and girls? Each could speak briefly on 


“What Ive Learned About Keeping Healthy,” and the 
meeting could then be thrown open to general discussion, 
spurred by questions from the group. A doctor, physical 
education teacher, or health coordinator could be invited 
to “sit in” as guest consultant, 

If attendance is limited to members of the study group, 
build the program around an informal discussion of the 
foregoing points, As a starter, try a “brainstorming” session 
(see “New Hope tor Audiences” in the October issue) 
focused on this question: “What can we do to make young 
people more aware of the importance of a positive, re- 
sponsible attitude toward their own health?” 

Fither of these programs could be concluded with a 
short talk by a member of the city or county health depart- 
ment on the local health services available to adolescents. 
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Magazines. The October 16, 1950, issue of Life is de- 
voted to the schools. It includes several timeless articles 
and an editorial, “The Schools Have Kept Us Free’ by 
the historian Henry Steele Commager. This piece has been 
reprinted and may be obtained from the National Educa- 
tion Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street N. W., Washington 
6, D. C., at 10 cents a single copy. 

The Saturday Review's annual surveys of American edu- 
cation, usually published in September, are worth noting. 
Issues going back to 1950 may have considerable value lor 
P.T.A. groups. Ask for them at your public library. 

On November 7, 1951, Sentor Scholastic published a 
special issue on “Our American Schools.” Reprints of this 
easy-to-read edition are available at 25 cents a copy trom 
Scholastic Magazines, 33 West Forty-second Street, New 
York 36, New York. 

And then of course there is your own National Parent- 
Teacher, with its monthly feature “What's Happening in 
Education?” and its abundance of articles on education, 
ranging from the modern curriculum to school finance. Ol 
particular value are the articles in the 1952-53 study pro- 
gram on the school-age child, 

Films and recordings. For those who learn by ear, the 
National Education Association has prepared three plat- 
ters, each containing two dramatic radio programs and 
each dealing with some phase of modern education, For 
the visually minded, the N.E.A. has prepared two 16mm 
motion pictures, What Greater Gift and Skippy and the 3 
R’s. For information on how to buy or rent any of these, 
write the Association. 

Leaflets. Each year the executive secretary of the N.E.A. 
prepares an Annual Report of the Profession to the Public. 
The 1951-52 report, entitled The Public Schools, is an 
especially interesting and useful document. The 1950-51 
annual report, Schools for Our Times, lends itself well to 
group discussion. Copies of both may be obtained from the 
National Education Association. 

Also easy to use and easy to read are the leaflets called 
Educational Trend. Among those issues that P.T.A.’s may 
find useful are “Are Schools Teaching the 3 R’s?” “To 
ward a New Curriculum for the Secondary School,” and 
“The Changing Report Card.” Single copies cost 20 cents, 
and are published by Arthur C. Croft Publications, 100 
Garfield Avenue, New London, Connecticut. 

Government leaflets. Among the U.S. Ofhce of Education 
bulletins and leaflets, you will find especially useful 
Schools at Work in Forty-Eight States (45 cents), Educa- 
tion Unlimited (15 cents), How Children Learn to Think 
(15 cents), and How Children and Teachers Work To- 
gether (15 cents). All orders should be sent to the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Books. Your local librarian will help you obtain books 
discussing modern educational problems. You might start 
with these four: 

Forces Affecting American Education, 1953 Yearbook of the 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development. 
Washington, D. C.: The Association, 1953. 224 p. $3.50. An 


analysis of the social setting in which education must be 
carried on. 

How Good Is Your School? by Wilbur A. Yauch. New York: 
Harper, 1951. 213 p. $2.75. See the “Parent’s Check List tor 
Visiting the School.” 

A Public School for Tomorrow by Marion Nesbitt. New 
York: Harper, 1953. 165 p. $2.50. The Matthew F. Maury 
School in Richmond, Virginia, has gained recognition for ap- 
plication of modern principles. Here is a vivid account of the 
program by one of the teachers. 

What Is Progressive Education? by Carleton Washburne. 
New York: John Day, 1952. 155 p. $2.50. A leading “progres- 
sive” shows how the new cducation differs trom the old. 
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PREVIEW EDITOR, ENTERTAINMENT FILMS 
Mrs. Lours L. Buck.iin 





JUNIOR MATINEE 


from 8 to 12 years 


Big Leaguer — IGM. Direction, Matthew Rapf. This wholesome, 
unpretentious film will give the uninitiated an understanding 
of why baseball is, in a very real sense, America’s 
game. Made on location at the New York Giants’ 
camp at Melbourne, Florida, it demonstrates with great au- 
thenticity how potential major league players are carefully 
screened at this and similar camps run by the leading teams 
of the country. Edward G. Robinson gives a fine portrayal of 
a retired Giant player who runs the camp. Beyond the imme- 
diate goal of finding new stars he sees the more important 
need of treating an eighteen-vear-old’s ambitions, dreams, and 
tentative hold on maturity with the respect they deserve. Cast: 


Fdward G. Robinson, Vera-Ellen, Jeff Richards, William 
Campbell. 


lamily 
Reireshing 


FAMILY 


Suitable for children if accompanied by adults 


national 
training 


e-16 Rus 
12-15 12 


Excellent Excellent 


All American— | niversal-International. Direction, Jesse Hibbs. A 
typical college football picture in which Tony Curtis stars and 
Herman Hickman coaches. Thrilled to get a famous football 
player as a student, a small college is dismayed to discover that 
he refuses to play. This attitude as well as his desire to apply 
himself only to his studies engenders the students’ hostility 
until a girl’s persuasion wins him over. Smoothly acted and 
directed. Cast: Tony Curtis, Lori Nelsoa, Herman Hickman. 
Family 12-15 5-12 


Entertaining Entertaining Yes 


The Joe Louis Story—United Artists. Direction, Robert Gordon. 
\ simple, unpretentious biography of a great fighter who 
added immeasurably to the pride and morale of his race. | he 
story opens with Joe as a small boy, switching from violin les- 
sons to boxing. Highlights of national championship matches 
are deftly dubbed in. Characterizations are warmly and expertly 
executed. Coley Wallace, also a boxer, looks as well as acts the 
part of Joe Louis, having the same mannerisms and the same 
slow, reserved way of speaking. The problem of race prejudice 
s only suggested; rather, emphasis is placed on human dignity. 
Unfortunately the picture must end rather sadly for Joe Louis 
and his friends. The fighter attempts a comeback at the 
o| thirty-seven and suffers a series of defeats. As he says him 
sell, “TL wanted the best, and IT wanted to be the best.” Cast 
Coley Wallace, Paul Stewart, Hilda Simms. 

Femily 12 


- ~ 
2-15, t 


12 
Good Good Yes 
Marry Me Again RKO. Direction, Frank Tashlin. A breezy farce 

ose title is somewhat misleading, since Marie Wilson makes 
th ce trips to the altar to become married once, The first 
a call from Uncle Sam interrupts the proceedings. The second 
time the groom learns at the last moment that his bride has 
inherited a million dollars. The third try, however, is success- 
ful. Marie Wilson, as the anxious bride, is her usual blonde, 
scatterbrained, snugly-gowned self. Robert Cummings, as wat 
hero and reluctant groom, also gives a familiar characteriza 
tien. Good direction keeps the action moving swiftly throug! 
ou Froth, fun suitable for the entire family, Cast: Marie 
\\ lson, Robert Cummings, 


time 


Family 12-15 


Good force Amusing 
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previews 


The Open Window—Artifex Films. Direction, Henri Storck. Art- 
ists’ cameras, loaded with unusually fine color film, play sensi- 
tively over the surfaces of landscape paintings of European 
masters, Presented by the five governments signatory to the 
Brussels Treaty—Belgium, France, Luxembourg, The Nether- 
lands, and the United Kingdom—the pictures include works 
from major artists of every country, such as Bosch, Constable, 
Corot, Courbet, Rembrandt, Vermeer, Turner, and Watteau, 
the makers of the film rather wistfully hope that this pictorial 
revelation of how great art, notably landscape painting, leaped 
national boundaries to help spread a general Furopean culture 
may inspire still closer cooperation, so necessary today, 
Family 12-15 12 
Excellent Excellent 
Paratrooper Columbia. Direction, Terence Young. Alan Ladd 
smoothly transfers his popular characterization of “western” 
hero into the role of paratrooper in a British training camp 
during World War Il. With the same engaging grace, the same 
casual, split-second timing, he embodies the man who thinks 
with a fist, a knife, or a bazooka, as the case may be. Leo Genn, 
as a kindly, courageous officer, is outstanding in a good cast. 
Ihrilling background scenes of paratroopers both in training 
routines and in daring sorties over the continent are more 
interesting than the story, Cast: Alan Ladd, Leo Genn 

Family 12-15, 8 
Entertaining 


Excellent 


12 
Entertaining Yes 
The Robe—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Henry Koster. Spee- 
tacle comes into its own on the magnificent new CinemaScope. 
\ wide, curving motion picture screen gives natural freedom 
of movement to peer a and space for elaborate historical 
settings or the depiction of the grandeur of nature, without 
dwarfing the human elements in the story. This dignified and 
formal presentation of Lloyd C. Douglas’ best-selling novel 
makes skillful use of its wide screen in the handling of crowds 
as background. In keeping with the traditian of such specta- 
cles, the characters are not iudividualized but treated as 
symbols—though highly polished symbols by virtue of a fine, 
serious cast. We do not see the characters of Marcellus, the 
Roman tribune, and Demetrius, his Greek slave, develop. ‘Their 
conversion to Christianity therefore seems based more on imys- 
ticism than on their gradual understanding of Jesus’ teachings. 
Scenes of violence, the lashing of Jesus carrying the cross, the 
death of Justus, and the torture of Demetrius are inserted more 
for the purpose of action and emotionalism than to enrich the 
spiritual theme. The perplexing aspects of a powerful yet 
decaying Roman Empire, in which an honorable citizen finds 
that he is called upon to commit dishonorable deeds in the 
name of duty, are interestingly suggested. Cast: Richard Bur- 
ton, Jean Simmons, Victor Mature, Michael Rennie. 

Family 12-15, 

Very good spectacle Yes 


The Titfield Thunderbolt—lniversal-International. Direction, 
Charles Crichton. A sprightly comedy about attempts of a 
small English country town to keep a private branch railway 
operating in the face of opposition from the government and 
rival forms of transportation. Stanley Holloway is superb as the 
local rich man who finances the entire operation after finding 
that it offers him unlimited possibilities for pursuing his chief 
interest in life. A spirited musical score is particularly note- 
worthy, as is the Technicolor. Cast: Stanley Holloway, George 
Relph, Naunton Wayne, John Gregson. 


Family 12-15 8-12 


Good fun Good Yes 
The Village —United Artists. Direction, Leopold Lindtherg. A 
simple but poignant story about the famous Pestalozzi Village 
in Switzerland and the displaced children from many countries 
who live there. The children, most of whom have felt the 
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A scene from The Village, in which young residents of the Children’s 


Village welcome war orphan Anja, who does not know her own 
nationality. 


heavy hand of the Nazis, vote against admitting German wat 
orphans into their community. When a stray wait speaks 
German in her sleep, the children drive her away. The Polish 
hoy suddenly realizes her despair and struggles to stop the 
others. He is helped by a teacher, who points out that the 
children are behaving with the same cruel spirit as did their 
oppressors. The fact that they all speak in their native tongues 
tdds to the realism of the picture, and all the child actors are 
natural and appealing. Although the ending is not happy, the 
story is so true to the times that any other conclusion seems 
unthinkable, One tragic episode may frighten small or overly 
sensitive children. Cast: John Justin, Eva Dahlbeck, Krystina 
Krogiel, Voytek Dolinsky. 

Family 12-15 8 


Good Good Mature 


ADULTS AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


The Affairs of Dobie Gillis MGM. Direction, Don Weis. A dull, 
inept musical farce about college life. “Work, work, work; 
learn, learn, learn” is the motto of Grainbelt’ University. But 
“Love, love, love; play, play, play” is the motto of three tresh 
men, who are joined by a young girl. It is the incredible career 
of this foursome that we follow painfully éhroughout the pic- 
ture, Ancient collegiate gags weigh down an unhappy script, 
and several lively song-and-dance numbers brighten only mo 
mentarily an inane film. Cast: Debbie Reynolds, Bobby Van. 
tdults 15-18 12-15 
Poor Poor Very poor 
Back to God's Country — Universal International. Direction, Jo 
seph Pevny. The natural hazards offered by the Canadian 
Northwest—an_ isolated, snow-covered wilderness most of the 
year—do not hold enough suspense for this brutal melodrama. 
The film also abounds in treachery, murder, and the vicious 
beating of a dog trained to kill men. Cast: Rock Hudson, Steve 
Cochran. 

fdults 15-18 15 
Matter of taste Poor No 
The Beggar's Opera— Warner Brothers. Direction, Peter Brook. 
This satiric light opera, a classic written by John Gay in 1728, 
is produced with brilliance and zest by Sir Laurence Olivier, 
who plays and sings the title role. In transferring to the screen 
this tale of a notorious highwayman the producer has made 
full use of the art and techniques of the film. The camera 
broadens our vision in outdoor mob scenes or narrows it to 
intensity small areas, such as the pungently aromatic country 
kitchen with its gleaming copper pots, Sir Laurence is dash- 
ing as the soft-hearted scoundrel whose unquenchable thirst for 
crime, adventure, and romance get him thrown into prison, 
Direction is sharp and perceptive, photography imaginative. 
Additional dialogues and lyrics by Christopher Fry are subtly 
contrived, The casting department produced a wonderful array 
of faces for bit parts imbecilic, dissolute, and beautiful. Cast: 
Sir Laurence Olivier, Dorothy Tutin. 

fdults 15-18 12-15 
Excellent of its type Mature No 
The Big Heat—Columbia. Direction, Fritz Lang. A tense, fast- 
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paced melodrama of crime and corruption in city administra- 
tion—discovered by a police sergeant probing the suspicious 
“suicide” of another policeman. Balancing considerable bru 
tality is the appealing, unpretentious integrity of a patient, 


unheroic cop, doing his job as he sees it. Cast: Glenn Ford, 
Gloria Grahame. 

Adults 15-18 12-15, 
Good of its kind Good of its kind Tense 
Blowing Wild —Warner Brothers. Direction, Hugo Fregonese 
Ihe rough and violent emotions of primitive men border on 
the ludicrous in this crude tale of the search for “black gold,” 
laid in the wild Mexican hills. Gary Cooper and his pal, Ward 
Bond, are forced to take jobs with Anthony Quinn (Paco) 
when their potential oi! well is burned by bandits. Quinn, a 
trusting soul, cannot see that his wife is in love with Mi 
Cooper, who is constantly Slipping out of her grasp in a quiet 
gentlemanly way. The guillotine-like oil well, pumping like an 
ominous heart outside Quinn's big country house, forms the 
focal point of the tragedy—if you would call it that. Cast: Gary 
Cooper, Barbara Stanwyck, Anthony Quinn, Ward Bond. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 
Matter of taste Poor No 
Champ for a Day Republic. Direction, William A. Seiter. Here 
is a film tor fight fans who love their sport and like it clean 
\ young heavyweight from Brooklyn goes to a corrupt, mid 
western town to fight a bout. Discovering that his manager has 
been murdered, he remains to find the killers. Charles Winnin 
ger and Hope Emerson, as natives of the town, add a “folksy” 
touch, Cast: Alex Nicol, Audrey Totter, Charles Winninger, 
Hope Emerson. 

Adults 15-18 
Matter of taste 


12-15, 
Matter of taste Possibly 
China Venture —Columbia. Direction, Don Siegel. An adventure 
story of World War II relates the hazardous journey of an 
American task force into the steaming jungles of Southern 
China to find a captured Japanese admiral, known to be 
friendly to the Americans. Edmond O'Brien's realistic portrayal 
of a Marine captain adds authenticity to a well-photographed 
but otherwise uneven melodrama. Cast: Edmond O'Brien, 
Barry Sullivan. 

Adults 15-18 12-15, 
Fair Fair Yes 
Combat Squad —Columbia. Direction, Jerry Thomas. Foot sol 
diers on Korean hills and in Korean fox holes take a grim bow 
for selfless bravery in this picture about the indoctrination of 
green soldiers into battle fire. John Ireland makes a dignified, 
understanding sergeant and is supported by a competent cast. 
There are no spectacular battles, but the personal drama and 
bullet-whipped tury of life on the front gives a heart-rending 
picture of war, Cast: John Ireland, Lon McCallister. 
fdults 15-18 

Good of its type 


12-1", 
Good of its type Tense 
Desperate Moment Universal-International. Direction, Compton 
Bennett. An arttuily contrived suspense melodrama, based on a 
novel by Martha Albrand, is given impact and realism by vit 
tue of its grim background—the ruined cities of Germany. The 
plot is concerned with the attempts of an escaped prisoner, 
innocent of the murder with which he is charged, to track 
down witnesses who can vouch for his story. Convincing pet 
formances heighten the tension in this smooth British thriller. 
Cast: Dirk Bogarde, Mai Zetterling. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Exciting Exciting Tense 
Devil's Canyon RKO. Direction, Alfred Werker. Lurking be 
hind a false front of a synthetic documentary is an ugly, shoot 
ing western, which purports to describe the terrible conditions 
in the prisons of the Southwest in 1897. Efforts to show the in 
humane treatment of prisoners only add a sadistic touch to 
the usual violence. Cast: Dale Robertson, Virginia Mayo. 
Adults 15-18 12-15, 
Matter of taste Brutal No 


East of Sumatra—l'niversal-International. Direction, Budd Boet 
ticher. When technological West (embodied in a mining engi 
neer) meets stereotyped and melodramatic East in an exotic 
locale, you can expect a routine adventure yarn. The American 
hero, in his efforts to mine tin, is thwarted at every turn 
Woven into the plot are a narrow-minded and stuffy superior, 
a wily interpreter, a suspicious chieftain, and two decorative 
females who find the engineer irresistible. Cast: Jeff Chandler, 
Marilvn Maxwell. 

Adults 25-18 12-15, 
Routine Routine Yes 


Half a Hero MGM. Direction, Don Weis. This film starts out 
with an interesting premise, reverses itself in, the middle, and 
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ends sentimentally in praising what it had satirized Except in 
irrelevant slapstick, Red Skelton does well as shrinking em- 
ployee and browbeaten husband, torn between a tyrannical 
boss who upholds the virtues of thrift and a wife whose “faith” 
in tomorrow runs into huge expenditures today. The opening 
scenes, in which he dazedly permits his wife to buy a house 
in the suburbs, also show other suburbanites buying gadgets 
and building hobby rooms, not because they enjoy them but 
because it is the thing to do. All this represents a certain point 
of view and is rich in satire. If that point of view were carried 
through the picture, we would have a good farce pertinently 
related to the problems of today. But the film ends with Mr 
Skelton reciting a glowing litany for the kind of life that had 
originally made him wretched. Cast: Red Skelton, Jean Hagen 
fdults 15-18 12-15 
Fair Fair Possibly 


1, the Jury—United Artists. Direction, Harry Essex. Mickey Spil 
lane’s screen opus is “rough, raw, and brutal,” just as described 
in current publicity. It is also rather stupid and sickeningly 
abnormal. The melodrama has to do with Mike Hammer (mis 
plaved with some dignity by Biff Elliott), a callous private-eve 
who sets out to unearth and destroy the killer of his friend 
Cast: Bill Elliott, Preston Foster 

Idults Bs 8 


Matter of taste Unwholesome No 


The Moonlighter—\Warner Brothers. Direction, Roy Rowland. A 
mediocre, slow-moving three-dimensional western. Fred Mac 
Murray, a moonlighter (one who rustles cattle by the light of 
the moon) and bank robber, occupies the role ordinarily re 
served for the hero championing the cause of justice. His 
former sweetheart, Barbara Stanwyck, in faultlessly tailored 
slacks, daintily stalks her man with a rifle one size too large for 
her. Cast: Fred MacMurray, Barbara Stanwyck 

fdults 15-18 

Mediocre Poor No 


Paris Model Columbia. Direction, Alfred C. Green. Straight out 
of cheap comic books are the four tales of this vulgar picture 

unified by a too-r.evealing gown. The original is worn by Eva 
Gabor as she attempts to woo a wealthy young maharajah. ‘The 
three copies are worn by other players with similar preoccupa 
tions. Dialogue, humor, and acting are on the comic strip level 
Cast: Eva Gabor, Paulette Goddard 

Idults 15-18 2-1 
Poor Vulgar No 
Plunder in the Sun Warner Brothers. Direction, John Farrow 
\uthentic scenes of the Zapotec ruins of Oaxaco, Mexico, add a 
degree of interest to an otherwise routine and contused mivster 

melodrama. Cast: Glenn Ford, Patricia Medina 

fdults my 


Fair Fair Yes 


p15 ' 
Return to Paradise — |! nited Artists Direction Mark Robson 
Against idvilic South Sea settings a shallow, somewhat trite 
story tells of the conflict between an autocratic self appointed 
missionary and. a= live-and-let-live beachcomber: the latter's 
life with a native girl: and his concern, when he returns many 
vears later, that his daughter shall not tare as her mother had 
Lack of stature in characterization, subtlety in direction, and 
significance in script weaken this rather flabby translation o 
James A. Michener’s short story Mr. Morgan.” Cast: Gary 
Cooper, Roberta Haynes 

Idults 7-18 


Fair Yes 


Terror on a Train MGM. Direction, Ted Tetzlaff, This superion 
suspense melodrama, made in England, happily combines the 
concern for detail and human values often found in British 
pictures with the technical proficiency of most American pro 
ductions. When a saboteur ts found to have been at work on 
a trainload of sea mines leaving the large industrial city of 
Birmingham, it becomes necessary both to evacuate part of the 
population and to locate a mine-disposal expert. Glenn Ford, 
well suited to the role of the expert, is backed up by excel 
lent supporting players. Cast: Glenn Ford, Anne Vernon 
Maurice Denham, Harcourt Williams. 

{dults 15-18 12-1 
Gripping Excellens Good 
Thy Neighbor's Wife —20th Century-Fox. Direction, Hugo Haas 
Director, producer, and protagonist Hugo Haas opens his heavy 
melodrama with scenes in a Moravian village (about 1X12) 
showing a woman being publicly lashed for adultery. Judge 
Haas stands approvingly by. We then watch the sufferings of 
the same elderly judge when his young wife also proves un 
faithful. Cast: Hugo Haas, Cleo Moore. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Poor Poor No 
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Vicki-20th Century-Fox. Direction, Harry Horner. Fast tempo 
gives interest to a rather obvious whodunit about the murder 
of a model and night-club singer. The sadistic detective’s un- 
ethical tactics, such as breaking into dwelling places without 
search warrants, are only partially explained as the actions ot 
a “sick” man. Cast: Jean Peters, Elliott Reid, Jeanne Crain. 
idults 15-18 12-15 
Entertaining thriller Entertaining thriller Possibly 


MOTION PICTURES PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


Junior Matinee 


Bondits of the West—(Good western for all ages 

Below the Schora— "Excellent for all ages 

The Caddy—Good for all ages 

Francis Covers the Big Town— Good for all ages 

The Great Sioux Uprisiag— Children, good; young people, fair; family, western fans 

it Came from Ovter Space— Children. good, if not too frightening for the younger 
group; young people, excellent; family, good of its kind 

The Kid from Left Field—Good for all ages 

The Sea Arovad Us—FExcelient for all ages 


Family 
Abbott and Costello Meet Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde—Clildren, ves; young people 


entertaining; family, good of its type 

The Actress—Children and young people, yes; family, good 

Areso— Entertaining for all ages 

By the Light of the Silvery Mooa—Children, too long-drawn-out, young people, fa 
family, fair 

Charge at Feather River —Children and young people, ves: family, western fans 

Dangerous When Wet—(iocd for all ages 

Give a Girl a Break— FE. ntertaining for all ages 

The Lady Wants Mink—Good for all ages 

Little Boy Lost—Good for all ages 

The Master of Ballantrae—!nteriaining for all ages 

Melody—Interesting for all ages 

Mister Scovtmaster— Amusing for all ages 

A Queen Is Crowned— Children, somewhat long for the restless; young people, a 
must; family, outstanding 

Scandal at Scovrie—Children, girls will like it better than boys; young people 
good; family, appealing 

Seared Siff—Children, yes; young people and adults, fai 

She Hed Te Say Yes—Children, yes; young people, entertaining; family, a bit too 
sweet but pleasant 

Seo This Is Love—Children, yes; adults and young people, good of its type 

The Sword and the Rose—Children and young people, yes; family, worth seeing 

Sweethearts on Parade—!.nicriaining for all ages 

Take Me to Towa—t ntertaining for all ages 

Woter Birds —F.xcelient for all ages 


Adults and Young People 


Affair with a Stranger —Voor for all ages 

All | Desive—Poor for all ages 

Arrowhead— Poor for all ages 

The Band Wagor— \ ery good for all ‘ages 

The Beast from 20,000 Fathoms— Maticr of taste tor all « 

A Blu int for Murder —Cluidren, probably dull oung people, reasonably lively 
adults, slick thriller 

The City Is Dark—Children, poor oung people es, adults, gangster film fans 

City That Never Sleeps—Children, poor, adults and young people, mediocre 

Columa South— Poor for all ages 

Conquest of Cochise—Voor for all ages 

The Cruel Sea— Powerful and exciting for all ages 

Dangerous Crossing—! nicriamning fcr all ages 

The Diamond Queea— Mediocre tor all ages 

From Here to Eternity— Children, no; young people, mature; adults, excellent 

The Geatle Guaman—( hildiren. mature: adults and young people, good 

Gentlemen Prefer Blondes— hiikiiren, ne. young people, poswbly, adulos, matter of 
taste 

House of Wax—Chiliren, no: young people and adults, mater of taste 

Justice Is Done—( hiildren, no: young people, mature; adults, excellent 

Latin Lovers— Mediocre tor all ages 

Main Street to Broadway — Poor for all ages 

Mask of the Himalayas—! sce lient of its type for all awes 

Melbo—Ciood of its type for all ages 

The Mooa Is Bive—( hildren and young people, no; adults, matier of Caste 

99 River Street—ery poor for all ages 

The Poris Express— Children, no; young people, matter of taste; adults, just misses 

Pickup on South Street—( hildren, no; young people, poor, adults, matter of taste 

Ride Vaquere— Children, no; young people, poor; adults, matter of taste 

Romen Holiday—! xcclient for all ages 

Sailor of the King— huldren, possibly; adults and young people, excellent of its kind 

Shone— Excellent for all aves 

A Slight Case of Larceay—Children and young people, yes; adults, matier of taste 

Something Money Can't Buy—!.xcelient for all ages 

Stalag 17—Children, mature; young people, yes; adults, excellent of its kind 

Thuader Bay—Good for all ages 

Tonight of 8:30—Children, possibly; young people, mature; adults, fair 


Vice Sqved—Children, no; young people, well done but ethically poor; adults, 
crime thriller 


Velcone—Poor for all ages 
Young Bess— Children, yes; young people and adults, fauw 
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rue office door had just closed. Dr. Garn’was alone. Ellen 
Mae had left without an answer to the question she had 
come to ask. Dr. Garn’s eyes were still focused on the door 
panel, but she was looking far beyond it, down a vista of 
years—sixty, to be exact. She was asking herself the ques 
tion posed by Ellen Mae: “When did you know you were 
going to be a teacher, and what made you decide that was 
what you wanted to do?” 

“It’s a fair enough question,” Dr. Garn mused, “for a 
youngster to ask an oldster.”” Ellen Mae had finished with 
her practice teaching and was less than a month from the 
real thing. 

The things Dr. Garn had said on the spur of the 
moment were true enough, She had “always planned on 
being a teacher’; yet of course she hadn't been born that 
way. Blurry pictures from out of the past began to take 
shape. The first clear-cut one was the first day at school. 
The rest came flooding in, arranging themselves like beads 


on a string—that stretched from that September 1891 to 
this September 1951. 


She knew now that she had to have a complete picture 
for herself before she could derive some answer for Ellen 
Mae, for any young walker of the way who questioned. 


A Teacher Is Born 

“Come up here at once!” P 

It was the angry voice of the first-grade teacher. Small 
Marie sat frozen, crouching nearer the iron post on the 
right side of the seat. 

“Come here, L say!” 

Marie saw the skin on the teacher's chin draw tight 
over the sharp bone. Move she could not. The teacher 
came down the aisle, grasped the trembling child's arm. 

“Bad girl, spoiling the row.” “What row? What spoil- 
ing?” went through the frightened child's mind. 

Marie was not yet five, for her birthday was in late 
September, This was the first grade, the first day. 

Marie had leaned against the post, thus spoiling the 
symmetry of the row of children, sitting upright with 
hands strained together. 

Thus are teachers born. In the calm that followed this 
disgrace Marie decided to become a teacher. She would 
say to her children, “Please sit up straight in your seats. 
You spoil the whole row when you lean against the post.” 

She did not guess that there would come a time when 
teachers did not seek to humiliate children, when rows no 
longer existed, Neither could Marie guess that this single 
protest against tyranny would make the central core of her 
life. In that first-grade room in the year 1891, a teacher 
was born, in tears and humiliation, 


*Published in 1953 by Harper and Brothers, New York City. 
Dr. Rasey is professor of education at Wayne University. 
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All illustrations by Cissie 
Next to the parent, the teacher is the most important 
influence in the life of the child. In 
publishing the autobiography of a great teacher— 
during the month in which we observe 
American Education Week—we pay tribute to all 


‘teachers who love and inspire children. The 


editors will be eager to receive your comments 
on this, our second book condensation. 


Mrs. Garn sat up in the front of the third-grade room 
in the chair reserved for visiting parents. The teacher had 
said that Marie was inattentive, and Mrs. Garn had no 
intention of allowing Marie to be lax in her schoolwork. 

Miss Martin called the children to the front of the 
room. They sat on long benches with their books open to 
page twenty-eight. The sentences were as follows: 

“Blanche has a cat. The cat is gray. It has three kittens. 
Two kittens are gray and one is spotted. The mother cat 
teaches the kittens to drink. Blanche is kind to her cat. 
Children must always be kind to animals.” 

Ihe teacher called on one after thr other, until all 
thirty-two had stumbled through those sentences. Marie 
had been reading at home for two years. One day, quite 
by chance, she discovered that she could read when the 
book was upside down. She was proud of her achievement, 
thought her mother and the teacher would be pleased. 
When her turn came, she rose and turned her reader 
upside down and began to read. 

Her mother frowned, The teacher called out sharply, 
“If you want to act smart, just sit right down.” 

Marie sat, baffled by the turmoil. As the class was dis- 
missed, she heard the teacher say to her mother, “A little 
smart aleck. That's all she is.” 

Then came the fourth grade and a wonderful new 
teacher. She smiled at the children when they came in. 
She wore a starched white shirtwaist and bright blue rib- 
bon around her neck. She gave Marie another reader— 
hard enough for the fifth grade. She let Marie water the 
geranium and collect the spelling papers. The year sped 
by in a succession of triumphs and appreciations. It no 
longer mattered that Marie was the youngest and scrawni- 
est in the room, The teacher thought she was good. 

She had been seeing all year long just what kind of 
teacher she was going to be. Her only misgivings were 
that her nearly red hair and her nondescript complexion 
would never let her look like Miss Cooper. 

She raised the question with Miss Cooper on the last 
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day. Miss Cooper put both hands on the sallow cheeks and 
turned the face, with its big hungry eyes, to hers. 

“Always remember, Marie, it’s not the hair but what's 
under it that makes you a good teacher.” 
® Marie had just raised her hand. Miss Graham was sur- 
prised. Marie seldom asked for help. Slowly she made her 
way down the aisle. Marie had been hatching a plan for 
days. Today the hungry, outgoing heart of her could wait 
no longer. Now Miss Graham was looking down at Marie’s 
neat paper, fractions moving like acrobats along the lines. 
“Yes, Marie. Do you want help?’ 

Marie pointed to her paper. Just as she had planned, 
Miss Graham bent over to look, and, sure enough, the spot 
on her neck where her dark hair curled around her ear 
lobe came almost level with Marie’s lips. A hesitant little 
kiss brushed the spot, and Marie whispered, “I 
teacher. My problems are all right.” 

A startled Miss Graham looked down at the eager face. 
“How glad I am, Marie! Both that you love me and that 
you always have your problems right.” 


love you, 


“I’m going to be a teacher when I grow up—just like 
you.” 


“I’m sure you'll be a better teacher than [. But if you 


are going to do that you must do your problems nicely 
because you like them right. ‘The main thing is for you to 
be satisfied. You can’t teach anyone anything you are not 
sure of yourself. Will you remember that always?” 

Dear Miss Graham. She was the first to help Marie 


know that what she was learning was her affair, and only 
incidentally did it matter if teachers were pleased 


D In the seventh grade reading, spelling, geography were 
all pushed in before recess, and the second half of the 
morning and all afternoon were devoted to arithmetic. 
Some children hated the sight of the book. Others became 
deeply impressed with the accurate language of figures. 
No longer need the decimal point seem elusive. \s Miss 
Hartwick often said, “There is only one right place to 
put it. Find out where that is and put it there 

Marie never lost the security with numbers with which 
this year’s work equipped her. Years after, she commented 
on this to Miss Hartwick, who had retired. Miss Hartwick 
laughed. “Wasn't that an awful thing to do: to children? 
If that were to happen nowadays, they'd fire the teacher. 
Every little while I see someone from that group. They 
always say, ‘It was tough, but we finally learned and liked 
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it.” I wish they could say, ‘It was tough and we learned 
and liked it.’” 

How different, Dr. Garn pondered, were Miss Hartwick 
and the eighth-grade teacher! Miss Hayden was ugly. Her 
face was marked with distaste for everything. From her 
first to her last day in that grade, the children consistently, 
and with malice aforethought, took that teacher apart. 

That was a year completely lost—worse than lost, for 
the children learned hate and persecution and finished off 
hating themselves for being so mean. Marie herself learned, 
however, that you can’t hide behind the idea that chil- 
dren are wicked when they possess the ability to plan and 
cooperate for mischief. The same skills can be turned to 
constructive ends if the teacher is person enough 


* High school. Marie was in seventh heaven. The new 
superintendent opened the session with mystical words 
about college requirements which Marie understood not at 
all but which suggested another faraway heaven. Four 
boys had gone to college from this village but so far no 
girl. Here began to beckon that glamour which was to lead 
her by rough roads and smooth to a lifetime of college. 

At length classes began. Competition was the order of 
the day in that school. Alice May and Marie, whose friend 
ship was intense, were set against each other. The first 
marking period, the friends were even—three A’s and two 
B’s. The next time, four A’s and a B plus. The next period 
began in tense and frantic effort. ‘That last B plus must 
become an A, and algebra was the field of battle. 

The last day before card-marking came. The two were 
even, the teacher said. She put them at the board, read 
an example. The girls were to write it down, solve it, mark 
answer, and “back” their problem. What seemed like a 
hundred problems were done without error at top speed. 
Finally a simple binomial expansion, The line of figures 
sped across the board. Marie felt Alice turning as she put 
down her last term. She turned, too—without putting the 
down stroke on the plus sign. 

There was a hush. Then the teacher spoke, “That settles 
it. Alice May is A, and Marie is A minus.” 

Long a long-remembered blow, this episode remained to 
keep the mature Marie bitterly against competition, keenly 
alert to the fact that learners learn all the time 
always what their teachers think they do. 

Another September brought new teachers. The Latin 
teacher was the most beautiful creature in the world. “Her 
hair was like spun gold, and her eyes were like pools in a 
river.” Every day was a new delight, every lesson a chal 
lenge. Marie marched Caesar through his campaigns, laid 
out the battlefields on paper, built his famous bridge out 
of toothpicks. Nothing became too hard to tackle. No end 
seemed in sight of all there was to know. 

Marie’s resolve was already made. But such far-flung 
dreams, nursed in the secrecy of her own heart, were not 
easy to maintain. Over her head rolled the storm clouds of 
her father’s and her mother's discussions of her future. 
Her father talked of taking her into his trade. Her mother 
thought of pharmacy, with fifteen dollars a weck. 

The facilities of the school were taxed by the young 
people who made up the class of '04. When these seven 
boys and girls were not occupied, they made life miserable 
for their teachers. A new high school principal accused 
someone of cheating. Marie’s organizational ability came 
to the fore. Every pupil in the assembly room was pro 
vided with marbles and briefed to let them fall at thirteen 
minutes after 1:00 P.M., when they were all in the study 
hall. At the zero moment, a hundred marbles were re 
leased. Not a head was raised from study while the marbles 
rolled noisily to the front of the room, veering off from 
one iron standard to another. The principal was helpless, 


but not 
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but by some vision known only to teachers, Marie was 
apprehended, scolded, and let free. 

The net result was a decree that put all seven in class 
every minute of the school day, with all the homework to 
do after hours. And these seven came through with all the 
science, history, math, and language that the school could 
offer. Marie often recalled those years of hard study with 
gratitude, 


A Teacher Is Trained 


The milk train rolled along through the mist-filled 
countryside. Mrs. Garn was half asleep. Marie watched 
field after field crawl by. The bleat of the engine was 
music. Cherished plans were on the eve of fulfillment. 

“Come on, Marie. We're here.” 

Sure enough, that final hoot of the engine had preceded 
a jerky halt at the two-by-twice station. It was 5:00 a.m. 
and still four hours to wait. Marie and her mother boarded 
a rockinghorse of a streetcar and, after a raucous call of 
the street name, climbed down. 

There they stood. The hill seemed to go straight up to 
the sky. The narrow wooden steps which ascended the 
hill appeared to lead directly into the mist. 

“This must be it. The picture shows the building right 
at the top of the stairs. Dear me, do you suppose it is 
going to be worth all that climbing, just to get so you can 
pass the teachers’ examination?” 

Marie heard nothing. She was lost in delightful imagi 
nation. “They think I'm going to study for examinations 
to teach country kids in a one-room school!"”” High school 
teaching was her destination, Let them try to stop her. 

They made their way back to the station, ate a second 
breakfast, and undertook to sit on the hard seats until a 
quarter of nine. Then Marie moved as her mother rose. 

“Now we will get you registered and buy books. Then 
we will go and find a room with a gas plate for you. You 
can eat lots cheaper if you cook.” 

This time the mist had cleared. There it stood, right on 
the edge of the top. A file of students with papers in their 
hands, Faster than seemed possible, it was over. There was 
a card for each of the classes, a sheet of addresses where 
one might find rooms. This rural line was long. That 
second line over there, that was the one, But nothing re 
vealed Marie's plan. 

The very first room suited Mother, Arrangements for a 
gas plate were made. The pitiful remainder of a twenty- 
dollar bill was put into Marie’s purse, and Mother was 
ready to return home. She stooped from her superior 
height to brush the ghost of a kiss on Marie's forehead. 

\t last she was out of the way. Marie hastened back up 
the stairs with breathless haste. In a trice she was in the 
line for corrections—the other line, the short one. No need 
to look at the catalogue; she knew—Latin V, Roman his- 
tory, Latin prose. The books made a little trouble, but she 
said her mother had got the wrong ones. The extra fee, the 
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extra cost of the books took up the surplus money. It 
didn’t matter. Who was hungry? 

Now the enormity of her revolt came over her. Would 
they be mad! But those tears and threats were a safe six 
weeks away. Maybe if she was good, she could convince 
them. She fell off into fitful sleep. 

She rose, as always, with the fearful suspicion that she 
had missed something and must hurry to catch up. On the 
way up the stairs she made friends with a girl who asked 
where she ate. She told about her hated gas plate and little 
money. By the top of the stairs she had contracted with 
the girl to go with her to lunch. She could wait on table. 
as her friend was doing. 

“You get what you want to eat and twenty-five cents 
besides.” 

What more could anyone want? Milk and bread in the 
morning, a lot of food at noon, and twenty-five cents! 


@ All the blessed weeks her quarters had been used for 
food and a copy of The Tempest. By chance experiment 
Marie had learned that a cranberry pie, which could be 
had for a dime, was the cheapest way to keep from being 
hungry. You had to eat it all at once; otherwise, you got 
hungry. But if you stayed with it and got it all down, you 
didn’t want anything more for a couple of days. 

The Ben Greet Players were the occasion for the frantic 
saving, also a pawn in a game she intended to turn to her 
advantage. Her own ticket was bought. Now if she could 
get together enough for another ticket for Mother, who 
had written to say she was coming “to help pack"! Mother 
liked Shakespeare too. It would be just the time to confess 
that she had not taken the courses leading to the teacher's 
examination—and that she was coming back. 

When it was announced that the play to be given was 
The Tempest, this gave the necessary last push for one 
more cranberry pie orgy and the coveted ticket. 

“What happened to that girl I was?” Dr. Garn was 
thinking. Surely she had known that a year, two years, 
could only be a lot more hungry days than the six weeks 
had held. It would mean long hours, study after the work 
was done. Yet not only did this seem to be a_ bearable 
program; it had seemed a fine bargain. 

Did Ellen Mae have a like feeling? Or had Dr. Garn 
and others fallen down on their job? Did she or any others 
make for Ellen Mae what her teachers had been for her? 
Miss Keane and Miss Cabot had been idols. No, not quite 
that. They had been the personification of her own values 
—warm-hearied, kindly people. 

What had they taught Marie in those magic six weeks? 
That myths were not just made-up Stories but the way 
people who didn’t know tried to explain their ignorance. 
That you didn’t say “What's the matter of you?’ but 
“What's the matter with you?” That Keats had made 
music, especially when read aloud. That Lucretius had 
said important things about science, so long ago. 

They didn’t add up to so much, these items. What had 
it been? Dr. Garn smiled indulgently at her distant young 
self. “Out of the place of dreams, I came where I was 
young so long.” 

Miss Cabot had furnished a lot of those dreams. Once 
she returned a composition with the comment: “I had to 
give you a good mark. I should not have. You spell worse 
than anyone I have ever met. What did it was that ‘trum. 
pet vine waving its orange leather fingers.’ ” 

And Miss Keane! Her capacity to wonder! She wondered 
about this and she wondered about that. All her students 
wondered and, what was more, sold themselves into hours 
of careful reading. 

The scheme with the tickets and The Tempest actually 
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worked out. Mother had been enchanted with the play. 
She forgave the change of plan and arrayed herself on 
Marie’s side. Dad fell in with it. He had already taken a 
job for her at the hotel. That job netted her thirty-five 
dollars, tips and all. This was heaven. 

Next term Mother did not accompany Marie. She found 
her old room waiting for her. She found a Saturday job 
selling in a downtown store and gave up waiting on table 
Sundays she washed hair at twenty-five cents a head 

Registration was child’s play. She avoided all classes con 
cerned with elementary grades, stubbornly turned aside all 
advice about the scarcity of jobs in secondary schools. The 
wonderful newness had hardly worn off when Miss Keane 
detained Marie. 


@ “Well,” sparkled Miss Keane, “I have a proposition for 

you. I have a large class in beginning Latin. ‘This we did 
not expect. The president thinks it would give you some 
experience, to help me teach. There is also a German II 
that is too large. We will divide this, and you can help 
out with a section.” 

Marie left in a daze. She was paralyzed. Wait till the 
family found out! “Nothing like this will ever happen to 
me again,” she said to herself. 

She came to the class at the appointed time. Miss Keane 
looked surprised. “I wasn’t expecting you.” 

“But isn’t this the class?” 

“Yes, but you didn’t come and talk it over. I didn’t tell 
you to come, I had thought your own sense of the impor- 
tance af this would have driven you to hunt me out.’ 

The vough-tender person allowed the situation to sink 
in and then with a reassuring smile said, “Watch today. 
This evening we will do a little planning.” 

The class progressed in its orderly way. At the end of 
the hour Marie was introduced as the new assistant. 

“Since you are going to teach tomorrow, would you like 
to assign your own lesson?” 

With a gulp Marie took hold. “Would the next two 
paragraphs be too much? And at the first of the class per 
haps you should read today’s paragraphs fluently.” 

Years afterward Miss Keane said, “You can’t think what 
a pompous little monkey you looked!” 

It was impossible now for Dr. Garn to remember that 
evening of preparation, but next day she actually did a 
fair job, as she remembered it. Miss Keane stayed in the 
back of the room. She picked up the class at the end of 
the hour with “How are you enjoying your new teacher? 
If you have any suggestions for her, now is your chance.” 

“She went a little too fast for me.” 

“T think the assignment was too long.” 

Miss Keane looked at Marie. “What do you think?” 

“Perhaps we should begin tomorrow's assignment with 
the second paragraph of today’s.’ 

The class was dismissed on a pleasant, easy note 

“You did very well for the first time. What | 
know is how fast are you willing to learn?” 

“As fast as I can, and just like you.” 


want to 


Some people can grow only with approval. They can’t 
take criticism. I am afraid that you cannot grow as fast as 


it is possible for you to do, because you are likely to con- 
fuse criticism of what you do with a teacher's attitude 
toward you as a person. I like you very much, but you 
have done a number of things I do not like at all.” 

“Tell me, please.” 

“You would have been amazed to see what a death grip 
you kept on your book. Couldn’t you memorize that 
passage? Then you could give your whole self to your class. 

“How do you suppose Ellen felt when you corrected het 
pronunciation with the comment that she should have 
mastered it in the first week? That insult could hardly 
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be helpful to her. Sarcasm to those who are trying to learn 
is poor professional technique.” 

Quick tears swam into Marie's eyes, “Tell me more.” 

“Your preparation was sound. If you do tomorrow's as 
well, get free of your textbook, smile occasionally, and 
rejoice with that slow young man in the back seat if he 
succeeds in keeping the place, I will feel pretty good about 
having turned my favorite class over to you.” 

It was a good thing that many of these experiences were 
so satisfying. They needed to be. One of the bugbears was 
geography, but the psychology course was the worst, Marie 
sat in the front seat, laughed at the professor's jokes, mem 
orized the words, and threw them back, Thus she got by. 
What, she wondered, did careful drawings of the inner 
ear have to do with teaching Latin verbs? 

The year seemed over before it was tairly begun. Sum 
mer weeks at home were quickly over, with table waiting 
and odd jobs. When Marie returned that fall, it was with 
different clothes—two neat skirts and several blouses, all a 
bit suggestive of Miss Keane and Miss Cabot. 


@ These were the days of free electives. Marie picked up, 
all told, twenty-two hours, judiciously selected. Psychology 
had turned into a course called child study in which, in 
stead of drawing cross sections of brains, one counted chil 
dren with glasses and those without, children with blond 
hair and children with brown. 

But practice teaching was a new confusion, The prac 
tice teacher staff was young in years and young in spirit. 
Long before “individual difference” became a battle cry, 
they opened vistas to their students. 

But it had remained an unsolved problem why the plan 
had required the second grade to be Egyptians, the third 
grade Romans, and the fourth grade savages! It fell to 
Marie’s lot in the sixth grade to provide the experiences 
of pioneers, the early New Englanders. 

So she was readied for grade school, should she fail to 
find a high school position, first by a week of ships and 
then by a week of candle dipping. The kindergarten 
tables were moved into the halls. Chafing dishes held 
melted parafin, and willing sixth-graders, each with a 
length of string, jostled each other to dip their wicks. By 
Friday every sixth-grader had relived his great-grand 
father’s days. He had a crazy candle to prove it. 

When May was not over a week old, Marie was called to 
the principal’s office. Long, lean Dr. Janus scrutinized her 
carelully. “Know where Gold's Grove is? ‘Take you about 
an hour. Latin teacher has been taken ill, Told them I'd 
send you down. Your teachers have agreed to give you 
credit for the next two weeks. Go and see if high school 
teaching tastes as good as you think it will.” 

It was good that it did taste good and that the two 
weeks had been a success, for the day belore commence 
ment the head of the practice teaching department called 
Marie in to talk over her grade. 

Dr. Garn flushed with shame and then with amusement. 
What a time she must have given those hard-working prac- 
tice teachers! Her partiality for high school; the then deep 
chasm between grade and high school teachers; her preter 
ence for Miss Keane and Miss Cabot, whose subjects were 
taught only in high school—these made it imperative that 
she follow the footsteps of these who led the way. 

Now she was sitting in Miss Morewood’s small office. 
Every straining muscle was shouting “I want no part of 
this. | am a high school teacher.” Miss Morewood knew 
what a C in practice teaching—the only one on Marie's 
record—was going to mean to herself and to Marie. 

“You know, Marie, I like you. Maybe ydu will make a 
teacher, If you do, you will be either a very good or a 
very bad one. You haven't given us any evidence.” 
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“Poor Miss Morewood,” Dr. Garn murmured. “She must 
have felt toward me as I have often felt toward students 
of mine. Unless they complete the circuit with their own 
readiness to learn, no one can teach them anything.” 

That C in practice teaching did less harm than it might 
have done, for she was fortified with a basic confidence 
engendered by Miss Keane’s way of helping you hate your 
poor achievement until it measured up to your reasonable 
expectation for yourself, What Miss Morewood had ac 
complished had been done with her honest wonder if 
Marie would be good or bad. 


The Interim 


“What seems to be your trouble? Can't you keep these 
children quiet?” The young superintendent had heard the 
hubbub from his office. 

“But I don’t know what to do. Don’t they want to learn 
anything?” 

“No, probably not. They are having what they call fun, 
which consists of getting you mad or making you cry. I 
told you in the teachers’ meeting no teacher can get along 
until she has licked a kid.” 

“Lick a kid?” she was saying to herself. “How can I?” 
Yet if that was what wanted doing to be a good teacher, 
do it she would, 

The afternoon break had just occurred. The young 
tormenters were settling into their seats with an anticipa- 
tory sparkle. A rustle and squeak on her desk brought 
Marie's eyes to the right-hand corner, where sat the spin 
dle which until this moment had held only excuse blanks. 
Now a small gray mouse, ingeniously bound by his tail to 
the spike, was making a furry merry-go-round, Fortunately 
fear of mjce was no part of Marie’s make-up. 

“Arthur, come and take this mouse outdoors. The poor 
thing is half crazy. Who did that anyway?” No one spoke 
or pointed. Nonetheless all eyes were directed toward the 
smallest boy. 

“Jim, did you tie up that mouse?” 

“Yes, missus, | did. The big boys dared me to.” 

“You can stay after school and take a licking.” A 
startled calm fell over the group, She caught an occasional 
speculative eye cast her way by the older boys. Funny, 
they didn’t look as though they intended to interfere, 
more as though they were wondering if she could. So 
was she. 

Finally the bell dismissed the room, Jim stayed. Marie 
descended from her perch, armed with a heavy ruler. 
Before Jim knew what had happened he was face down 
across the desk, and Marie was dusting the seat of his 
pants with the heavy ruler. She jerked him to his feet. 
“Now you can go,” she said. 

With a line of profanity Jim bolted out of the room. 
Now she was mad. Up to now it had been pure educa 
tional research, but to be sworn at was something else. In 
much less time than it took to think it, she was out alter 
him. He was three steps ahead of her on the stairs. ‘The 
steep banister offered advantage. Like a flash she was 
down, caught the still cussing boy, and jerked him over 
the newel post. Anger gave strength to young arms. She 
whaled away until the frightened boy wriggled out of 
hand and out the door, 

The noise had attracted the superintendent, who had 
come to the head of the stairs in time to see the end of the 
performance, though not the method of descent. 

“Good job. That will get around.” 

The words were, drowned in a rush of inner sound. 
Marie collapsed in a faint. This was her first and last 
acceptance of direction from other people, when the ad- 
vice went counter to her own beliefs. She did have to 
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admit, grudgingly, that the boys hadn't tried any further 
monkey business. 

The memory of that year yielded only the feeling, “I do 
not have schooling enough.” To begin with, $360 was the 
total salary for nine months’ teaching. Marie had prom- 
ised herself to go to Europe ten years from graduation. 
That made it 1914; it was already 1908. 

‘There was the usual to-do at home over her changed 
plans. But fall found Marie once more radiant at the 
prospect of her new classes, new friends, and an even 
heavier job than any previously handled. 


The Teacher Goes On Training 


The campus was big. The fat catalogue had been a chal- 
lenge and an annoyance. Philosophy of Religion, which 
she most wanted, was marked “By special permission.” 
“And why,” asked the beetle-browed professor, “do you 
want that class? You are a junior, That is for graduate 
students.” 

“But [ looked at the textbook for the course for juniors. 
In Chapter One it says what one philosopher believed. 
Then the next chapter tells where he was wrong. I want 
to go in at the end, where the right answers are.” 

A rumble of laughter, and the old eyes which had terri- 
fied so many generations of students took on a warm glow. 
“Regular lion tamer, aren't you? Didn't anyone tell you I 
don’t like women in my classes? Well, it isn’t because 
they're women. It’s when they are fools that I can’t abide 
them, I’m going to give you permission to go into 344. 
But mind you, watch your step!” 

Alice May had gone to the university directly from high 
school. She was now a senior and knew all the ropes. She 
and Marie found themselves together in the History of 
Early German Literature. The professor said their main 
work would deal with the Nibelungenlied and Gudren. 
Marie left the class with mixed feelings. Nibelungen and 
Gudren she already knew torward and back. 

“I've a riotion to change this,” she confided to Alice 
May. “I know most of it already.” 

Alice May looked puzzled. “Why don’t you like that? 
You can get a passing grade without much work.” 

Marie made no answer. Frankly, why would anyone 
starve and make seventeen beds every morning before 
classes if not to find out about things, and know? 

‘There was an hour's wait for the next class. In the 
library of the Rhetoric Building a few hundred books 
were easily accessible. Marie paused by the drama section. 
Reaching at random into Ibsen she came up with Peer 
Gynt. She began turning the pages. The next thing she 
knew she was deep in the second act. A kindly voice was 
saying, “You must like it. You have been standing a long 
while.” Forcefully withdrawing not her attention but her 
whole self, Marie began, “But who is he? When did he 
write?” 

“Lucky you. I envy you, reading Ibsen for the first 
time. It is wonderful to be young with so much that is 
beautiful before you. By the way, the reader gave me your 
last theme. Come to the office some day. [ should like to 
talk to you about your writing.” 

Which was more wonderful, these volumes of plays or 
that the professor speaks to you? What did it matter il 
half the students she knew cared only to get by? 


@ The second year began very pleasantly. New subjects, 
new interests in many fields widened and illumined many 
areas. “It will be necessary for everyone to have twenty 
hours of education if they wish to teach” the notice read. 
Education? Were not all the languages, science, and history 
education? A question brought out the fact that there was 
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a department called education, just for teachers. rhe pro 
fessors in the Liberal Arts College didn’t think much of it. 
Ihe students made fun of the department, the subjects, 
and the professors. Marie was doubly puzzled. If there was 
a place to learn about teaching, why had she not been 
there the whole time? If this department was given over 
to finding out how to teach, why should anyone think it 
was funny? 

Marie elected the necessary courses in education. The 
course most to be remembered was called the Theory and 
Art of Teaching. The elderly professor was himself a 
genuine teacher, whose interest in young people was in 
curious contrast to that exhibited by many in both col 
leges. A fall on the ice put Marie’s arm out of commission 
at the time of examination, and she had to tell him 

“Don’t worry. I will give you the examination orally.” 

At length the day came. Marie sat dutifully by the door 
until the professor beckoned her into the office Under her 
arm she had a copy ol The Ideal Teacher. 

“What have we here?” beamed the professor, “Ah, 
Palmer. Tell me about it, in your own words.’ 

An abbreviated version of the book ran off in what ap- 
peared to be a satisfactory manner. 

“And now, Miss Garn, a few of your own opinions.” 

“I like this book. 1 believe, however, that a teacher is a 
professional person whose day should end promptly. Why 
should one ‘spend or be spent’ for anybody but himself?” 

“You surprise me. Did you not write a paper only last 
week about two wonderful teachers who had spent them- 
selves for your education? It would seem that you would 
have wished to pay them back in kind.” 

Marie gasped. She mumbled incoherently, “I have been 
very grateful to the two teachers I wrote about. I have al 
ways thought of it as giving me something, as a tramp ts 
viven a handout. I never thought it cost them anything.” 

“You must often have thought about making some re- 
turn to those who have given you so much.” 

“Oh, yes, I have. When I get a good job I shall buy 
something nice for them both.” 

“But while you are getting older, so are your former 
teachers. You may never have the chance to pay them back. 
The only return you will be able to make will be to those 
younger than you. You can ‘spend and be spent’ for your 
pupils as your teachers were for you.” 

Dr. Garn mused. Was it at this moment that she had 
first glimpsed the way one generation is mortgaged to 
another? 

Finally the year was over. On August 28 she took the 
train for a western state, where she was to teach. The 
salary of seventy-two dollars a month seemed the end of 
all desire—almost double what she received her first year. 


Trying One’s Wings 


Ihe village was a sprawling collection of houses, pain- 
fully orderly in the matter of prim, fenced yards and 
close-cropped hedges. To the casual observer it would be 
hard to understand why these houses had taken root in 
precisely this spot. No height of land hindered the eye. 
Scarcely a tree broke the horizon. 

Superintendent Harrow met the train. Tall, gaunt and 
Lincolnesque, he gave radiantly of his charming self to a 
community whose fat self-centeredness must olten have 
irritated his fine, adventurous spirit. 

“Now, my friends,” Superintendent Harrow was saying 
at the first teachers’ meeting, “we have come to be part of 
a community which may be quite remote from any in 
which you have been before. It is our business to serve 
those children who differ from us in basic beliets. 

“There are no dances in these parts. On the other hand, 
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this school is strong for dramatics—particularly plays in 
which there are a lot of girl characters. You see, some of 
our girls who get parts in these plays get the one chance 
in their lifetime to wear a hat.” 

Dr. Garn smiled to herself in memory of those two 
years. They had begun in fear and trembling. Wise 
counsel and kindly criticism had increased her skill and 
her attitude toward teaching. What beads of memory had 
these years added! Several skimmed through her reverie. 

Phere was Azel. He was tall, gaunt, freckled, red-headed, 
and slow. How slow! To add to the spectacle was a pe 
culiar habit of beginning his rare and halting comments 
by first carefully locating some feature of his face with his 
lorefinger. With each word he jerked his finger from nose 
to eyebrow, to lips, to ear. He seemed to grasp the prin 
ciples presented in Marie's algebra class, but he never 
finished anything—neither the problem put on the board 
nor the oral explanation. 

At the end of the Friday's lesson, Marie corralled Azel 
and steered him into Mr, Harrow’s presence. 

“And what do you people have on your minds?” asked 
Mr. Harrow as he leaned back in his desk chair. 

“It’s Azel. He never gets anything done. When the rest 
of the children are back at their seats, Azel is still erasing 
the board! I just can’t hurry him.” 

“Do you have any other complaint? If you have, tell me. 
Avel may need a bit of time to make himself clear.” 

4 meek “No” concluded Marie's part of the conver- 
sation. 

“Now, Azel, tell me how this looks to you, Take your 
time and say what you mean.” 

\vel made a careful adjustment of forefinger to the tip 
of his nose and began: “She is a good explainer. 1 know 
what she says every time.” The finger jerked its way to the 
tip of the lett eyebrow. “But she keeps interruptin’ me. 
I cain’t listen polite and think at the same time. But when 
she keeps still and don’t get in my way I do pretty good.” 
He finished his statement and arrived at the tip of his 
nose on the home stretch. 

“Is there anything you would like to say to Azel?” Marie 
stumbled, who seldom lacked for words. “I'm sorry, Azel, 
if | got in your way. I won't interrupt you again, | prom 
ise.” The brindle eyes of the youth lit up. “I ain't aimin’ 
to make nobody trouble. I’m aimin’ to just do the best I 
kin with what God give me.” 

“You two want to shake hands?” He made a job of 
straightening his desk until Azel had closed the door be- 
hind him. Then he turned to Marie. 

“Now, young lady, listen to me. Does it say anything 
in your contract about furnishing brains? No, it just says 
you agree to perform your tasks faithfully and well. I like 
the way you figure your pupils will know their work. I 
don't like the grim way you go at it. You aren't teaching 
algebra. You're teaching children. You are going to harvest 


a lot of unnecessary trouble judging other people by 
standards you have set for yourself.” 





And then there was Ralph. The study hall was a Roman 
holiday for pupils if they smelled “scare” on the teacher 
in charge. Marie wasn’t afraid, and she drew the job. 
This day Mr. Harrow was in his office, with the door open. 
Marie was patrolling the aisles. As she reached the back, 
a titter in the front sounded danger. She turned quickly 
and inquired of a freshman what was wrong. 

“Ralph, he’s asleep, ma’am.” Marie made her way to the 
front of the room. The laughter rose. Ralph did not 
waken. Presently Mr. Harrow stood in his door. In a quiet 
“I do not know another boy in this school 
who works under more trying conditions than Ralph. You 
all know about the night work Ralph has to do. What 
can anybody learn when he’s sleepy? When he wakes up, 
I'll talk to him, Miss Garn.” 

The class bell rang. The shuffle of feet wakened the 
boy. Marie gave him the message and moved into the 
office with Ralph. 

“Where did you play last night, Ralph?” 

“Frank's Corners. A dance. Pretty late when we got 
home. | was so cold I couldn't get to sleep at first.” 

“Did you tell your dad what I asked you to, about late 
hours?” 


voice he began: 


“Yes, but all he said was that we had to eat.” 
“I guess you do, and so do all of us. Could you go to 
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bed if you went home now?” Ralph nodded. ‘Tell your 
mother not to wake you up. We'll get on without you.” 

Ralph left. Mr. Harrow turned to Marie. “What puzzles 
your” 

“Everything. I was about to wake him up and give him 
heck. How did you know he needed sleep?” 

“What did you see when you looked at him?” 

“T saw a person breaking a rule.” 

“What I saw was a child asleep. A body is asleep be- 
cause its first need is sleep. Don’t look so solemn. Go 
peddle your Caesar and Virgil. Never did I see a teacher 


have more children more interested in the dead and gone, 


than you have yours.” 

Dr. Garn remembered how long it had taken her to get 
over her daze at this approach to the dithculties of youth, 
She had wondered then if one could ever get so well 
trained in looking at the purposes of others not to be 
swept away by one’s own purposes. 


@ With the summer vacation and the trip home, summer 
school and further work toward a master’s degree were the 
order of Marie’s day. The first of August Mr. Harrow 
wrote that he was taking a position in the Far West. The 
promise Marie had made herself back in 1g04 was crowd 
ing her; 1914, the year she had planned to go to Europe, 
was only two years away. What little she was able to save 
from each year’s pay was consumed in summer expense and 
assistance to her family. These factors gave Marie the urge 
to find fresh fields. By mid-August she had signed a new 
contract for work in a near-by town. 

The best thing about this railroad town was that it 
had so many ways to get out of it. Had the year yielded 
anything? Dr. Garn wondered. Her first memories of it 
were of grime, confusion, distrust. Her last were of more 
grime and dirt, and suspicions verified. She remembered 
only the frantic hoarding of every penny. 

By April it became evident that Europe could be risked 
this year—a year ahead of the ten-year plan. Surely she 
would be ready for a better job when Europe had had a 
chance to work its miracle. 

June ti found Marie Europe bound. The passage was 
one continuous wonder—new friends to become ac 
quainted with; evening dancing; learning to sing with 
others; and finally the last eventlul evening, the captain's 
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dinner. The moon was full. The ocean was quiet. Some- 
one played an accordion, another a zither. Enveloped in 
the tinkle of the zither and the throb of the accordion 
with the deeper pulse of the engines, the still deeper 
movement of the ship and the sea, life stopped in that 
perfection. She thought, no more dancing. This is perfec- 
tion; anything else would be anticlimax. 

How many times since, when she should have been 
wiser, had she made it her business to shut a door, close 


off a vista, rather than undermine a perfect memory! 


Euvrope—in 1913 


Europe—what modern ear can hear in that name the 
magic, the mystery of farawayness which was its common 
meaning in that day? It was far away in days and in dol- 
lars. It was a place of strange languages, strange coinages, 
strange food. The experience passed from dream to reality 
as the feet stepped from the gangplank at Cuxhaven, and 
then on to Hamburg—the bustling city where buildings 
reared up like mighty ships. 

Dr. Garn paused in her meditation to take stock of 
those days in Europe. Not the facts about the strange life 
and culture, which can be acquired only by active living 
with another people, not the closing of the huge gaps in 
her grasp of history, remained as the rich garnering of 
harvest. The major values were attitudinal ones. New 
values permeated the total fabric of self, so that they could 
not easily be detached and footnoted as the gift of this or 
that experience or person or thing. For hundreds of years 
the great had taught “Seek ye first, and it shall be added 
unto you.” 

And then, Cologne, the great gray cathedral. Here was 
time, stretched out timelessly. The summer long Marie 
had carried with her a personal problem for which she 
must find a solution before returning. Time after time 
she had sought the releasing conditions, She had tried the 
early morning when fog rose from the cornfields. She had 
sought her answer in “windswept human places,” in the 
midst of busy streets. But it was here alone that the young 
girl had come to terms with life. Here there was time 
enough. All day she stayed, swept back and forth by cold 
reason and hot emotional waves. Had this personal de- 
cision had professional significance? Dr. Garn saw that it 
had. Who could indeed “separate his days, with this much 
for myself and this for God"? What she had said to a 
student only yesterday had fresh significance: “Nothing 
a teacher ever does for children is as important to their 
growth as what she is.” 

The train ground to a stop. It was a new Marie who 
stepped to the platform. Self-confidence showed in a lift 
of the chin and a lilt to the step. She was suffused with 
the glow of success from a ten-year plan completed in 
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nine years. Surveying what would be home for three years, 
there descended upon her a sense of shared life with the 
good and great of all times, a thrill of joy in anticipated 
labor and a consciousness of the power to do. It brought 
to second birth, at twenty-six years, the self that was at 
that moment Marie. 

Phat person was now Dr. Garn, musing her way 
through the routes by which she had come to be and 
was still in process of becoming. She knew that growth 
called for an unremitting shedding of old skins of dead 
yesterdays. She knew that the self at any moment is not 
its parts or the sum ol them, but the whole emerged 
from them. 


A New Earth 


It was the fall of 1913, the year of the great strike in 
the copper country. It was already months old in Sep- 
tember. Hunger was rife. Children fell from their seats. 
Marie had always had a speaking acquaintance with pov 
erty; this was something else. It stemmed from something 
so deep within the structure of have and have-not as to 
terrify the onlooker. 

It was this experience that completed the picture the 
outlines of which had been sketched earlier in the prairie 
town. The community is part and parcel of the school. 
The stresses and strains of life in its changing currents, 
whirlpools, and eddies flood the school from the commu- 
nity and, less frequently and less powerlully, flood back 
from school to community. 

The school building was open night and day. Parties, 
plays, operettas brought children and teachers and some 
parents into soul-satistying activities. The schools supplied 
costumes, Teachers cut garments wholesale, and equipped 
dozens of children. Paper cambric made finery for the 
boys. Mosquito bar made lace for the ladies in the court 
scenes. The ambitious senior English class made history 
with Hamlet, and spring brought a city-wide operetta. 

Spring brought this stark land still another problem— 
air blasts. They occurred deep underground when seasons 
were changing sharply. Great drafts of air came without 
warning, with sufficient strength to pick up men, carry 
them twenty feet, and bang them against jagged rock 
walls. At worst they meant long hours of waiting at the 
shaft as cage alter cage brought up weary rescue workers 
followed by cage alter cage of mangled and dead 

On a beautilul May day Marie was on duty in the study 
hall. Along the rail that jutted out from the wall stood 
plaster casts of soldiers and statesmen, poets and musi 
cians. She was patrolling the room when it happened. 
Greek bowed to Roman. Napoleon tottered. Bach dashed 
himself into a floury heap of plaster. Shudder after shud 
der passed through the building. A silence of seconds, then 
the wail of the location siren. Blonde Selmi fell from her 
seat to the aisle. Wiry, dwarfish Jack groaned. Coolheaded 
Sacri gave Marie an excuse-me glance and bolted tor the 
door. His tather had been killed in an air blast. His 
brother was on this shift. 

Marie tried to digest this experience later in the day. 
Life was too hard for too many. What would life have 
been to her if she had had to carry this constant anxiety? 
The things she had starved and worked for—literature, 
art, ancient language and modern—all seemed so puny, so 
inadequate. How could she ever again be concerned with 
whether Sacri could twist his Finnish tongue around an 
English th? 

As the third year closed, circumstances sent Marie into 
summer school once more. The closeness of the master’s 
degree gave her daring enough to borrow and take a 
semester off from teaching. 
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It was a wonderful session at the university that summer 
and fall. Ten years of teaching had brought Marie a dif. 
ferent focus. If the learner thought something worth 
knowing, you made the situation as right for him to learn 
as you and he could conceive it. If he did not recognize 
the value of learning something, your task was to help 
him want to. If he didn’t want to know, and couldn't if he 
did, then no holds were barred. 

Now history came near to repeating itself. The genial 
professor who had helped Marie to a grasp of The Ideal 
Teacher called her in. 

“You are planning to teach again in February?” 

i 

“Want to get at it after Christmas?” 

“How do you mean?” 

“At Luder the teacher has had a serious breakdown. | 
have called around, and your professors are willing to give 
you credit. If you take this offer, you will report to the 
Luder high school in January.” 

And so it was that Marie found herself in a suburb of 
Detroit at the beginning of 1917, equipped with a fresh 
master’s degree, The stay here was short and unprofitable, 
largely because the great city beckoned to something more 
in keeping with her ambitions. 

It was the last Friday of January. At the main ofhce in 
Detroit a fourth assistant superintendent talked with her, 
said there was no opening but to come in often. Always 
literal-minded, she went again on Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday. On Thursday the kindly man said, “What, 
you again? We will have to find you a job to get rid of 
you. Let’s see the superintendent.” Marie was escorted 
to the front office, where a gentleman and a scholar rose 
to welcome her. A few questions and filling out of blanks, 
and she was back with the fourth assistant, who made out 
a contract, with instructions to report at eight-filteen on 
February 26. 

She skipped over the ground. Would wonders never 
cease? No, from that day forth wonders had never ceased. 
One door swung open on a corridor which stretched 
ahead. As she approached the end, that door swung 
open too, 
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Learning from Children 

February 26 arrived. Marie had walked twice around 
the school before the clock struck eight. The principal 
was waiting. The prince of principals he turned out to 
be. He lived out every hour of every day what many, 
including Marie, were often satisfied to talk about. 

“Tam glad you are coming to us. We need an experi- 
enced teacher, Are you a good disciplinarian?” 

“Oh, yes,” Marie answered hastily. 

“That's good. Our children aren't bad, but difficult. 
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These eighth-graders have run out two inexperienced 
teachers since Christmas.” 

Che warning proved to be valid, for all the tricks in- 
vented to plague saints were tried out. At the close of the 
second day Marie caught a lull in the bedlam. 

“How many of you are planning to come to school in 
the morning?” Every hand was flung into the air. “I was 
afraid of that. For two days you have played all the tricks 
you know, Not one new one have I seen. I did every one 
of them, and my grandfather before me. If you can’t find 
something new, you better stay home.” 

The first class in the morning met in a typing room in 
the basement. Small tables held each a hooded typewriter. 
Never did she find out how the boys managed to ring 
those bells, with both hands in plain sight on top of the 
covers. As she entered the room, a big boy and a small 
one were wrestling over the possession of a stool. Marie 
stood still until the smaller one came on top, and with 
a sudden thrust she grabbed for his collar. There must 
have been a wart on the back of his neck. As the hand 
went down the wart was sheared off with a fingernail. 
Up spurted the blood on Marie's sleeve. No one could 
have told whether teacher or boy was more frightened 

The principal came. He surveyed the damage, and in a 
trice the boy was off to the nurse. He offered his hand- 
kerchief to dry Marie's frightened tears. 

“Well, Miss Garn, first blood goes to you. Perhaps there 
won't need to be any more.” He waved a hand toward the 
docile class, which resembled mice more than men. This 
episode was the end of discipline problems. 


@ April 1917 was a significant date. War—not remote in 
the hills and plains of Germany and France but war for 
us. The assistant principal was off overseas. Boys too 
young to go left school at closing time, rode to the near-by 
boat works and threw rivets. Everyone was caught up in 
war work—during school hours too. 

Marie’s home room held few who could or would buy 
bonds, so she hit upon the idea that the whole class should 
buy a bond together and give it to the school for a 
scholarship fund. Her room finished paying for the first 
fifty. dollar bond in two weeks and were on the way toward 
the next before Marie began to question. 

“Ten dollars to go,” sang out Elmer as he came in 
waving a receipt for paper sold. 

“You are making more money than I am, I guess I 
better go into the paper business.” 

“Well, you know how we do it, don’t you?” 

“What do you mean?” 


“Over where I live they are putting in some new paving 
blocks. We go alter dark and get a load of bricks. Then 
we lay down a half a package of papers, set it full of 

















bricks, and cut around them with our knives. That lets 
the bricks slip down. Then we put on the other half and 
tie them up. The man that buys them sells them to some- 
one else, and by the time the bundle gets open no one 
knows who did it. Neat?” 

In love and war all was fair—but not this. There fol- 
lowed an hour's discussion. 

“And now,” Marie said, “is there anything honest and 
legal we could do to pay for the rest of this bond?” 

Paul raised a hesitating hand. “I know how we could 
make money. My brother and me made five .dollars last 
night, but you have to have some money to start.” 

“Oh, I could give you some to start with,” Marie was 
saying, eager to get business on a legal basis. 

“We went down to that new railroad station. They got 
a room just full with pay telephones. You put in a nickel 
and wiggle the receiver just right, and all the money that 
is in comes out. Of course that’s just like finding it. I 
don't know—" 

But Marie did know—both that it wasn’t “just like 
finding it’ and that you sure enough didn’t teach any- 
thing by talking about it. 

When the war swung into an uneasy peace, the same 
types of lacks were revealed. Most children attending 
Sunday schools could recite catechisms, recite the books 
of the Bible. Many could show a model of the tabernacle 
in Ivory soap. But the ethics had been unpermeating. 


a “Jazz,” “flappers,” “bathtub gin” were words which 
came in with the whirlwind as the mad twenties gave 
way to maddening thirties. Marie, like many another who 
rode this tempest, sought new ways to meet new problems. 

So often, mused Dr. Garn, the thinking one does ap- 
pears to get nowhere. At every exit one finds the label 
“Entrance Only.” Then a chance word solidifies one’s 
thinking. For her it had happened this way: 

A tellow teacher, of that well-known brand who are 
satisfied to criticize what others try to do, came into the 
principal's office with the fat textbook in world history 
clutched in her hand. Easy tears were rolling down her 
cheeks. With two fingers apart in the thick book she was 
saying, “Look, Mr. Morton. Here is where we are sup- 
posed to be, and here is where we are.” Mr. Morton 
glanced at the book. “My dear lady, in this school we 
teach boys and girls, If we have time we teach the text- 
book.” 

That was it. That was what you did. ‘Teach boys and 
girls.”” But to teach anything you have to know it. Now- 
adays there were ways to find out about people which 
were perfected during the war. How could she find out? 

\t four-fifteen Marie was telling the story to the super- 
intendent. His questions and her answers gave Marie the 
lifesaver she sought. It wouldn’t be necessary, he thought, 
that she give up her teaching to learn about children. 
Alter all, the newer notions said that one learned by 
doing. 

“But I don’t know where to begin. Will you give me 
something to read, teach me?” 

“No, LT can't, because there is nothing magic about 
learning. It isn’t something which happens in the atmos- 
phere between teacher and learner. The learner does it 
to himself. But if you really want to learn, then come 
down here Saturday.” 

Subsequent Saturdays provided the facility. The moun- 
tain ol record cards showed how children, progressing 
from the fourth to the sixth grade, had learned, forgotten, 
relearned, and reforgotten the capitals of the states and 
the location of the states. Psychology had passed from 


mice to men, and the way people learn became a con- 
suming activity. 
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At school things began to happen also. The principal 
asked halfway through a meeting of the staff, “Are any 
of you having trouble with eighth-grade boys?” Groans 
from several quarters. “All right. Miss Garn is moving 
into Room 228. Send her any boy who makes trouble.” 

By afternoon of Monday all seats were occupied, by 
boys most of whom came to be dear friends and finally 
fine, useful men. Like golden beads on a silver chain were 
memories of these boys and the things they taught her. 

Spelling was a problem, Children studied together, 
drilled each other in small groups. In her passion for 
perfection she said, “Now today when I pronounce these 
words, let’s see if we can get every one right.” 

Marie began pronouncing the words one after one. As 
she walked past Paul’s seat she saw that the spelling book 
was spread open. A grimy finger was following the list, 
and another was pushing a pencil, slowly, letter by letter. 
Copying! When Marie got her breath she said, “What are 
you doing?’ 

He said, “Didn’t you want them all right? This is the 
only way to be sure.” 

With a rush of vision she saw that he was right. He 
was doing precisely what she had said, in the best possible 
method for the goal as he saw it. That day had been born 
the realization that all program and process is vain, or 


worse, which has not stemmed from own purpose, moti- 


vated by the feeling that here is something it will pay 
the learner to get and make his own 


All winter long Marie continued her Saturday work 
with Dr. Service. People began to stand out in their own 
right. The problem of individual difference was not how 
to bend those who were markedly different to the common 
pattern, It was rather how the school could be bent to 
meet the needs of different children. 

Dr. Service himself discussed his own changes of belief. 
He had said at first, “Education is the process of taking 
children from where they are to where they ought to be.” 
Then came “Taking the child from where you think he is 
to where you think he ought to be.” Finally it became 
“Helping the child to take himself from where he thinks 
he is to where he thinks he ought to be.” 

With June came the return to the university and the 
application for candidacy for the long-dreamed-of Ph.D. 
Then the summer was over, and school took up again. 
To Marie’s surprise and terror she found she had been 
transferred to the downtown office as an assistant to Dr. 
Service. To leave children? To work with papers and 
adults, with no heart-warming approval from children? 
This could not be. Then Dr. Service had his say: “You 
can do more for more children by helping their teachers 
than by working directly for them.” 

“How will all this paper work help teachers?” 
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“I have watched you work here, in your classroom, and 
in my class this summer. With a year’s training you could 
go to the teachers’ college and head research.” 


@ Thus began a momentous year, with new doors opening 
upon new vistas almost daily. The next summer school 
marked another distance traveled toward the coveted de 
gree. That fall Marie was transferred to the college staff, 
and the next six years were a continuous delight. Freedom 
to put everything to the test. New skill in seeing how 
much more accurately one guessed when one had even 
an approximate measure to guess with. Courses in testing 
were increased by classes in methods, in planning—all 
new territory to explore. 

In 1930 a Rockefeller Grant for a program of parent 
education was made possible. Marie was appointed its 
director. The terms of the grant were four years of sup 
port by the foundation, four years of partial support—the 
remainder to be furnished by the board of education—and 
finally the new program built into the fabric of the city 
school system. Under this generous plan the work went 
forward. Hundreds of parents met weekly all over Detroit 
for discussion of problems with their children, At one 
time there were over sixteen hundred in these classes 
Then the bank holiday closed on the funds. 

Dr. Garn mused over this bitter experience, The work 
was said to be among the best pieces of mental hygiene 
going on, one of the earliest group therapy experiments. 
It had contributed in many ways to a wider understand 
ing of the whole question of mental health—as it related 
to teachers and to the conditions teachers could maintain 
for children in their classrooms. 

In 1934 Marie came back to a full program in teacher 
training, but with the realization that school education 
could never move far beyond the lengths to which one 
could carry parents as well as teachers, 


The Road from Damascus 

The new class was just getting under way. Marie heard 
herself say, “Tomorrow I shall bring you the list of re- 
quired readings and also the topics for the term papers.” 
As those two sentiments clashed in the air, they erupted 
in her mind, She looked about at her class. Everything 
was as.usual. Did they not hear what she had heard? A 
blow on the back of the head could hardly have produced 
more sense of light. If “own purpose” was the key to 
learning, what was she doing dictating reading, assigning 
topics for writing? 

When the class met the next time, Marie explained her 
case. The students were surprised. “What is this?’ one 
questioned. “A new gag? I have heard this self-diréction 
stuff preached, but I never heard of anyone trying it.” 

The end of that meeting was the realization that from 
then on things would be different. The students were 
invited to stay if they liked. If they didn’t want to do 
so, they could re-register in some other class. Seventeen 
stayed. Marie agreed to come next time with a plan of 
study worked out. 

When next the class met and the plan was submitted, 
there began what later one heard a good deal about 
teacher-pupil planning. Each student took over the job 
of inquiring from five fellow students in other classes 
what they thought of as characteristic of college classes. 
The class pooled their findings and were as surprised as 
their teacher to find that standard equipment included 
teacher in front, students in back; assignments, textbooks, 
credits, examinations, discussions, lectures, required read 
ings, required papers, attendance slips. 

A plan was evolved to put each of these items to the 
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test of well-established psychological and logical laws. The 
class wrestled with these problems. They read psychological 
literature. They planned activities. They wrote a great 
deal, since they had real reasons. Nothing bore the least 
resemblance to term papers. The writing each did, how- 
ever, bulked five times that of the average term paper 
What was most surprising was that people who had said 
they could not write had written clearly, grammatically, 
and logically. 

When the semester's harvest was pulled together, the 
class decided that it could be epitomized in a group of 
questions: Where does learning take place? How does a 
learner set himself to learn? What is the connection be- 
tween knowing and knowing the words? For once a class 
came to an end with more questions than answers. In a 
class where professors assigned, you could tell when you 
were through. When you were working on your own, there 
was never any end. “Every question we raise,” one student 
put it, “just has a litter of small questions.” 

Semester after semester this course started off with what 
the preceding class had dug up. Each new class added its 
contribution, did its own planning as to the sequences, 
the hows. This, they came to feel, gave experience in 
planning and in self-direction. “You can't get original 
with the telephone,” a student pointed out; “there is just 
one right way to get your number.” “Ah, but life is not 
just one phone call after another” had been someone's 
response, 

Phrough the years after this reorganization Marie found 
What students contributed much to her knowing. She grew 
to value the honest criticism they offered—and the good 
fellowship. 

\t a meeting an old acquaintance asked, “Is it really 
true that your students call you by your first name?’ 

“Why does that surprise you so much?” she had asked. 

“But the respect that is due a professor?” 

Respect, after all, means that to which one looks back, 
again and again. To whom and to what does one look 
back again and again? To the person and experience in 
which he sees something when he looks. “I am afraid | 
should not be much nurtured by the respect you feel is 
due gray hairs. What I value is the one-time learner who 
says, ‘Will you think this through with me?’ ” 

It summed itself up into something like this: The 
teachers didn’t teach, and the schools didn’t educate. They 
were only among those present. The learner did the learn 
ing. He was the knower, the be-er, the doer. He did his 
own becoming, but the stuff of it came into him on the 
stream of humanity in which he swam. He gave to the 
stream, and the stream yielded up to him. 


Toward the End 


Dr. Garn realized that she was coming to the end of 
the chapter. Which she? she wondered. Was it Marie, or 
was it Dr. Garn? It was then she discovered that with all 
this looking backward those two people had been coming 
closer to each other; that now they had actually merged, 
as does one’s shadow with one’s substance at noonday. 
Marie was no more, except as she was contained in Dr. 
Garn, 

In spite of all that had been done toward a better 
understanding of educational problems, Dr. Garn felt that 
the proverb of long ago still held the same problem: You 
could lead the horse to water, but you couldn't make 
him drink. We have improved on the tank and flavored 
the water. We have learned to lead gently, but the drink- 
ing is still up to the horse—or the learner. 

Of one thing she was sure. All life was one. All life was 
under the same law. Whether the sun played upon the 
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tiny seed to wake it to growth or the sun of love played 
upon the human child, the urge to grow was the same. 
She understood also that we are one humanity. No one 
needed to invent brotherhood; it wanted only to be recog- 
nized, She knew that there was no such thing as a type ol 
person. Uniqueness held. What looked like likeness was 
deceiving. By this same token she understood that people 
did not so much disagree with each other as it had seemed. 
They had had different experiences. 


She knew that everything had its own timetable. Learn 
ers must often be waited for. One was not disturbed in 
October because the tulips were not in bloom, They had 
their season and their cycle. One waited. 

She knew that no one could make anyone learn any 
thing. The learner had to give consent. If every learner 
drank from the fountains recommended by his teacher, 
likenesses rather than differences would be served. Emer- 
son had said to a teacher, “You are trying to make the 
child like you. One is enough.” 

She was satisfied for herself that with all the frailties 
of flesh and weaknesses, mankind was on its way toward 
godhood. The direction seemed plain, though the destina- 
tion be obscure. Perhaps godhood was inherent in the 
still-unsolved problem of the nature of life. Perhaps, as 
had proved true in a number of other things, the sought. 
for thing already existed, waited only to be recognized. 


@ Finally she knew again what she had first learned from 
her parents. They had taught her to work in gladness, 
prizing the difhculty as well as the ease with which things 
could be done, and valuing workmanship above either. 
They had taught her to laugh. Yet laughter must never be 
heedless, for “it is easy to be witty and wicked, and hard 
to be witty and wise.” 

But there was one knowing greater even than these: the 
great necessity to love, to love something—dogs, cats. 
flowers, people. The hardest was to learn to love one’s 
self. To design himself, to work out his own salvation— 
this was man’s supreme privilege, a creator’s job. It called 
for purpose, and it required time. Good that there was 
an eternity in which to do it. She, at least, was surely going 
to need it. 

She smiled as she remembered one of her dad's favorite 
sayings, whenever someone whined at what befell him. 
He always said, “Living is good, hard or easy, and I’m 
going to let dying be the last thing I do.” And another 
old man, who was always around the shop, used to say, 
“I've lived a long time and had a lot of troubles. Most 
of them didn't happen. But if I hadn't been born, I would 
have made an awful kick.” 
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As one of the millions of Americans to whom the nation’s children are of 
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utmost importance, you will appreciate the inspiration, guidance, and 
liberal education that lie within the .Vational Parent-Teacher. Here are some 


of the thought-provoking articles that await you next month 


“How Strong Is Their Conscience?” by Elton Trueblood 

“A Pediatrician’s Views on Sports for Children” by George Maksim, M.D 

“Don’t Be Afraid of ‘Don’t’” by Donald A. Bloch, M.D., as told to Edith M. Stern 
“How To Distinguish Democracy's Child" by Ruth Kotinsky 

‘Needed: Front-Line Ambassadors” by General Nathan F. Twining 


And—to lift the heart of every parent—an exciting report by H. k. Van 
Riper, M.D., on the new polio vaccine soon to be administered to a 





million children 


Read the National Parent- Teacher. Learn from it as you enjoy il Share it with others and extend it 
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